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Preface 


This work is a compendium of three reports. 
‘Ceremonies and Festivals of Great Nicobarese’ is by 
Dr. V. R. Rajasingh from his fieldwork undertaken 
between the months of May and July in the year 
2003. The chapter ‘Ethnographic Profile of the 
Nicobarese of Pulo Milo: an overture’ too is an output 
of a fieldtrip by me to Pulo Milo Island about the 
same time. Both these chapters appeared, in a barer 
form, as prefatorial material for the Project in the 
interim reports submitted in July 2005. ‘Cultural 
Materialistic Introduction of Chowra Island’ emerges 
from my fieldwork at Chowra Island in the last 
quarter of 2004. Apart from writing two of the three 
main chapters, I have also taken upon myself the 
tasks of writing an introduction and a conclusion 
and of compiling our works. The conclusion chapter 
is something that brings in the perspective for the 
whole effort and makes this volume a single unit. 

Three different approaches in the three main 
chapters are obvious because of the time gap, 
different logistical requirements of the individual 
islands, involvement of two different researchers and 
the cultural significances of the islands in question. 
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I must admit here that, as researchers, our 
understanding of these islands too have undergone 
many changes over time, scholarship, and prolonged 
contact. More things have attained new meanings 
because of these. 

More than how better (or deep, if one wants to 
call that) our inquiries had grown intellectually 
about the ethnic communities we studied, what 
demanded more to consolidate our work was the 
‘unforeseen’ tsunami of December 2004. In fact, in 
one of the first committee meetings of this project in 
the latter half of 2002, the then Director, Directorate 
of Sports, Arts and Culture (SAC), Andaman and 
Nicobar Administration, Mr. S. A. Awaradi, 
mentioned like this: “The need for documenting the 
culture of Nicobars is urgent because, if suppose 
something like a tsunamis were to hit these islands, 
the world would be completely deprived of the 
islanders knowledge of their social and ecological 
system.” His stress was particularly on documenting 
the life of the southern group of islanders whose food 
habits were still subsistence based. 

It was amazing how the rest of the humankind 
expressed interest in celebrating destruction after 
the tsunami of December 2004. Extinct or near 
extinct communities were suddenly aggrouped into 
their elite universe. Many forums came to be formed 
to discuss the indigenous people’s plight. Many 
government and non governmental organizations 
entered into action. The hitherto ‘protective’ 
governments became lenient to allow individuals and 
agencies to do constructive work in places like 
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Andaman and Nicobar Islands and north eastern 
region of Sri Lanka. The interest and activism did 
help xesearchers and organizations working for long 
in the areas, for instance, the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, to get the attention they rightly deserved. 
Initially, there was a little noise, one must agree. 
People who had passed through these islands only 
once or twice even gave lengthy interviews. 
Journalists and authors joined by sketching heart 
rending stories of the post tsunami predicament of 
the islanders. After about two years, one can say 
that the fluttering has come down since and the still 
voices, nonetheless, have become clear. This said, I 
feel, this work has better sense to create and more 
inquiries to initiate now than they could have at any 
other period of history. Though I, personally, have 
not got a chance to look at the book, I would suggest 
Simron Jit Singh and Oliver Lehman (2006) The 
Nicobar Islands - Cultural Choices in the Aftermath of 
the Tsunami for those who want a glimpse of the 
post-tsunami picture of the islands. The present 
volume is dated in the sense that it concerns itself 
only to the pre-tsunami Nicobarese society. It is 
completely free of the impact of tsunami on these 
islanders. 

Institutional support for this work came in the 
form of Prof. Udaya Narayana Singh, Director, CIIL, 
whose infallible faith on his project staff has helped 
this work reach this form. Mr. R. Elangaiyan, Head, 
Andaman Commissioned Project, provided the 
academic thrust needed at the finishing moments of 
this volume. Dr. V. R. Rajasingh’s experience in 
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fieldwork has given an edge to the project. Prof. Sam 
Mohanlal, the then head of the Project, gave me 
enough freedom necessary for such work. Members 
of the Internal and External Advisory committees, 
especially the Close Committee, Prof. K. S. 
Rajyashree and Dr. R. Subbakrishna, have reviewed 
the developments with personal care at different 
stages of this project. Mr. Venkatesan and his staff 
provided technical support by scanning the 
photographs and editing the accompanying video. 
CIIL press unit is responsible for binding this book. 

Andaman and Nicobar Administration, 
particularly, the officials of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Police and the teachers posted at Pulo Milo, 
Chowra, and Great Nicobar Islands during the 
fieldworks, Mr. S. A. Awaradi, then Director, 
Directorate of Tribal Welfare, A&N Admn., and Mr. 
Khanduri, Director, SAC, A&N Admn., made possible 
the smooth fieldworks. It is solely because of the 
interest of the Administration that we were inspired 
to make such efforts. 

My own writings on these islands have 
benefited much from the personal discussions with 
Dr. M. Sreenathan, AnSI, and Mr. Manish Chandi. 
The Yahoo group andamanicobar kept me in touch 
with the happenings in the islands for the past two 
years. 

Our families and friends took care of us 
during the various diseases we survived after each 
fieldwork. I thank God for letting me escape with my 
life from the stings of these deadly diseases. 
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Finally and most importantly, the islanders of 
Pulo Milo, Little Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, 
Bompooka and Great Nicobar, many of whom remain 
only in our memory and the media that accompanies 
this work. Our sincere thanks are due, particularly, 
to our informants Mr. S. Moses, Mr. A. Peter, Mr. 
William, Mr. Albert, Mr. Abner Simeon, Mr. Young 
Anthony, Mr. David Kishore Frostier, Ms. Nina, Mrs. 
Mariam Robert, Mrs. Oyit, Mr. Samuel Clayton, Mr. 
Sitaram Bonniface, Mr. Jacob (Pulopacca), Mr. 
George, and Mr. Jacob (Pulobhabi). Though I have 
never mentioned anywhere, this volume naturally 
chooses itself to be dedicated to these souls, some 
alive and rest lost to the tsunami. 

Projects like this are always cumulative and 
teamwork. The list would turn more pages but for 
the want of time. 

This is a growing volume. Detailed reports 
from new fields, that is, those Nicobar Islands where 
extensive field work are yet to be done and those that 
have not been discussed in this volume, will be 
added as the project progresses. This answers why 
the present descriptions are incomplete and concepts 
are underdone. The final print must be infested with 
typos for the same reason. I am personally eager 
about the opportunities lying ahead to finish what I 
have started. For the rest, usual disclaimers apply. 

S. Winston Cruz 
Junior Project Fellow 
Andaman Commissioned Project 
Central Institute of Indian Languages 


Mysore, July 30 th , 2007 
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A journey towards identity 


They set out on three motorboats from Teressa that 
morning. They were returning to their island. Just 
after half an hour, did one engine start giving 
problem. The boat was just a month old. It was one 
of its first long trips. They were six in all on board on 
the boat. They had covered only a quarter of the 
distance between Teressa and their island when the 
engine conked out. The other two boats were in front. 
None of its members turned to see what was 
happening behind. Noise of the engine is normally 
high and if the wind too is against the boat, one can’t 
hear anything from behind. Current on that channel 
is very high. It was not different that day too. The 
boat started drifting. The men were not carrying even 
a paddle with them. Paddles can be used to direct the 
boat in case of emergency like this. The captain tried 
to fix the engine. It seemed to be a major problem. It 
didn’t take much time for him to realize the ordeal 
ahead. They were in for a long, unintended journey. 
They were helpless. 



2 A Journey towards Identity 

1.1 Objective of the Project 


We were at Port Blair on 8 th of May, 2003 when Paul 
and his men went missing. Helicopters, sent to comb 
for the missing men, returned without any 
information. We were there from the fifth of that 
month. Dr. V. R. Rajasingh and I were on our way to 
the Nicobars, for our fieldwork. During the first 
fieldtrip an year before, we had visited all the twelve 
inhabited islands of Nicobars. We had found that the 
Nicobarese community spoke at least six different 
languages with varying degree of mutual intelligibility 
between them. Dialectal variations within the 
languages too were witnessed. Based on this 
observation, the Andaman and Nicobar 
Administration asked us to work on a comparative 
dictionary and a comparative grammar of the six 
Nicobarese languages. We were also supposed to 
document the culture along with the linguistic 
assignment. All of which insisted that we had to 
study each of these six language communities 
separately in detail. 


1.2 Physical geography and administrative 
statistics 

Nicobar Islands had not attracted the attention of the 
world for long. Geographically, these islands were 
surrounded by deep fathomed seas on all sides. 
Nicobar Islands (between 6°- 10°N latitude, 92°- 94°E 
longitude) are situated in the Andaman Sea to the 
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Figure 1.1. Port Blair and Nicobar Islands (Courtesy of the 
University of Texas Libraries, The University of Texas at Austin.) 





4 A Journey towards Identity 

south of Andaman Islands. On the west is Bay of 
Bengal and mainland India. In the east is Thailand 
and Malaysian mainland. Sumatran Islands of 
Indonesia are on the south. Andaman and Nicobar 
islands are geologically believed to be a part of a 
mountain range that connected the Mentawii Islands 
of Sumatra with Aracan Yoma of Burma. 1 Geological 
movements separated the Andaman group from 
Burma and the Nicobar group from the Sumatran 
mainland. A 400 fathoms deep channel around 10° 
latitude separates the Nicobar group further from the 
Andaman group. A 600 fathoms deep channel 
separates it from the Sumatran islands. Geologically 
these islands fall by the line of great weakness 
between Burma and Sumatra Islands. The great 
earthquake in 1881, which generated a tsunami, was 
epicentred near Car Nicobar. 2 There were at least five 
quakes recorded from that until the one on 
December, 2004. The high impact quakes near Laful 
Bay and Bananga, Great Nicobar (GN) in 1982 
damaged jetty construction at Campbell Bay, GN. 

Since the Nicobar Islands are considered as 
peaks of the submerged mountain range, most of the 
islands have considerable hill landscapes. Some 
islands like Car Nicobar and Chowra are almost 
completely flat. All the islands are surrounded by 
coral reefs which provide habitation to reef fishes and 
types of seashore animals. Reefs around islands like 
Chowra make it difficult for anchoring ships. 

All 22 islands of the Nicobars constitute a 
district headed by the Deputy Commissioner, Car 
Nicobar. The district is further divided into two sub- 
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divisions, Car Nicobar and the rest of the islands. 
The district as such is divided into three 
administrative circles, viz. Car Nicobar, Nancowiy 
and Campbell Bay, each under the control of an 
Assistant Commissioner. 

The Nicobar Islands have been declared as a 
tribal reserve area under the Protection of Aboriginal 
Tribes Regulation (1956) of the Indian government. 3 

Some of the common facilities provided by the 
government as part of its administrative efforts and 
tribal welfare schemes at Chowra and PM include a 
Look Out Post (LOP) of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Police (A&NP), Wireless Radio Station of A&NP, 
Medical Sub-centre with an auxiliary nurse cum 
midwife (AN&M) and a compounder (pharmacist), 
powerhouse, lighthouse, monthly ration through 
Public Distribution System (PDS) distributed through 
the Fair Price Shop (FPS), building materials like 
cement and tin sheets, solar lanterns and power 
generating solar panels distributed in subsidized 
rates through PDS, regular treatment of 
Dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane (DDT) on the island 
for controlling mosquito population, inclusion of the 
islanders in Bharath Darshan tours, mid-day meal 
for the children at school etc. The government also 
supports to maintain the price of coconut and areca 
exported from these islands. Apart from these, 
Shipping Corporation of India Limited is operating 
regular ships with 95% subsidy for the islanders to 
travel between these islands and back and forth 
various headquarters. 
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Apart from the government administrative 
machinery, the natives have a tribal council which is 
officially recognized as a part of the government’s 
Panchayat Raj Institution (PRI). 

The islands can be reached by ship from Port 
Blair, the Union Territory (UT) capital. One bimonthly 
sailing from Chennai Port touches the three zonal 
headquarters in Nicobars before reaching Port Blair. 
The UT capital is connected with mainland India by 
both sea and air. 

Nancowry, in Central Nicobars is one of the 
safest natural harbors of the world. It formed a major 
docking station en route to the east from mainland 
India in the historic past. 



Figure 1.3. Nancowry Harbor(Kamorta Jetty Sep. 2002) 
Photo by V. R. Rajasingh 
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Apart from the physical isolation of the 
islands, the environment is made harsher the by 
malaria infected mosquitoes. Despite all these 
difficulties, and many considering it an oddity to 
shelter in these islands, the Nicobars have been 
inhabited by two ethnic communities, namely, the 
Nicobarese and the Shompen, for centuries. 


1.3 Ethnic origin of the Nicobarese 

1.3.1 Common-origin Theories 

Various theories have been posited about the ethnic 
origin of the Nicobarese in general. Both the coast 
dwelling Nicobarese, settled in all the inhabited 
islands, and Shompen, a forest dwelling community 
living in Great Nicobar, belong to the Mongoloid 
stock. 

According to Man (1889), the coast dwelling 
Nicobarese are of Malayo-Burman origin and their 
Burmese connection was supposed to be with the 
Telaings of Pegu rather than any other branch of 
Burmese race. Temple (1901) gave a line of descent 
from an Indo-Chinese race as distinguished from 
Tibeto-Burmese and Malay tribes. This theory was 
further supported by philologists like Grierson and 
Peter Schmidt (1931, reported in Mathur, L.P. 1968) 
who found similarities between the language of the 
Central Nicobars with that of languages like Mon of 
Tenessarim and Malay Peninsula and Khmer of 
Cambodia. Bonnington (1931) considered that the 
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Nicobarese had a distinguished affinity with Indo- 
Chinese and eastern. 

Gupta (1951) proposed a much removed 
theory of the Nicobarese having similarities with the 
‘banars’, Indian descent, of the Indian epic, 
Ramayana. He interpreted the description of the 
“banars’ in the epic and found relationship between 
the two. Mathur, L.P. (1968:233) rejects it by saying 
‘such chance similarities are generally found among 
two tribes’. 


1.3.2 Variation within the ethnic community 

Apart from the origin theories mentioned, many 
scientists and anthropologists have also suggested 
divergence within Nicobarese. Some views proposed 
that the Nicobarese of different islands belong to 
different races. They have reached the islands of 
Nicobars at different periods of History. 

Others said that during the many years of 
existence at Nicobars, Nicobarese were mingled 
racially with various visitors and travelers. 
Bonnington (1931) showed how the islanders 
themselves compared the various origin myths and 
the existing food habits to suggest variation between 
them and other islanders. 

At Car Nicobar, people believed the race to be 
progeny of a union between a man and a bitch. In 
some versions of the story, the male-female roles of 
the animal and the human were interchanged. 
Chowrites, the immediate neighbors of Nicobarese of 
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Car Nicobar in the archipelago, have a different 
concept of their origin in which the canine element 
does not find a place. This difference, according to 
the Chowrites, may have been the reason that dog’s 
meat is part of their dietary habits but not that of 
Car Nicobarese. Bonnington further suggested 
miscegenation among the Central and Southern 
groups and a possible South Indian mixture at 
Teressa Island. Justin (1990) lists the different origin 
tales of the natives of each island. 


1.3.3 Scientific observations 

Kloss (1902:225), after studying the morphological 
features of the various islanders, said that the 
‘Nicobarese are a thoroughly mixed race’. Studies like 
Agarwal (1964; 1968) and Ganguly (1976) too 

suggested internal variation within Nicobarese. 
Prasad, B.V.R and B. B. Rao (2004) found 
heterogeneity and phenotype variation in quantitative 
traits among the Nicobarese. Broadly speaking, 
anthropometric data from their study ‘revealed that 
the Nicobarese living in Central and Southern 
Nicobar Islands share a common gene pool and to a 
lesser extent the Car Nicobarese’, leading to a 
conclusion that the Nicobarese are homogenous. 

Prasad et al (2001) found that the genetic 
distance between the Nicobarese and the 
Cambodians was smaller than between the 
Nicobarese and any other group. According to this 
study, the Nicobarese share an mtDNA haplobyte 
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with only one population, the Cambodians. This is 
viable considering that linguistic features of the 
Nicobarese languages too have lead them to be 
classified under Mon-khmer branch of the Austro- 
Asiatic languages (Diffloth, G. 2005). The results of 
Prasad et al. (2001) also revealed that “the Nicobarese 
are more closely related to South Indian caste 
populations than to the Chinese, Austronesian- 
speaking groups, or Australian aborigines’ adding to 
the proto-Asian origin of South Indian mtDNA 
(Kivisild et al. 1999; Bomshad et al. 2000 - cited in 
Prasad et al. 2001). But the study needs to be 
supplemented with more, extensive sampling of 
Nicobarese of various islands and analyses of 
additional nuclei loci before the above results are 
generalized. 


1.4 History of Nicobars 

As it happens with most of the indigenous 
communities around the world, what is known as the 
recorded history of Nicobars today is a received one. 
It starts with an account of a Hellenistic geographer 
traveling through the islands and reporting that 
there were people. There is no account of authentic 
public memoiy that can be considered history from 
the people. Even stories of origin of population in the 
islands too seem to be received. The story which 
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supposes Nicobarese community to be an offspring of 
a union between a man and a bitch can very well be 
an influence of the curiosity of the western 
anthropologist- to identify prognathistic features 
exhibited by the islanders. While range of theories 
existed about the ethnic origin of Nicobarese, most of 
them agreed that the islands have been inhabited for 
a very long period of history. 

Nicobars find mention in works of Ptolemy, the 
geographer, as early as 2 nd Century AD. Chinese 
travelers like Fa Hien, I-T’sing(672); Rashiduddin, an 
Arab traveller (851 AD); and Europeans like Marco 
Polo (1286), Friar Oderic (early 14 th Century) etc have 
mentioned Nicobars in their travelogues as islands 
populated well with a certain naked people. Some 
descriptions also attributed the people with tails. 
Nicobars find a definitive mention in the Tanjore 
Inscriptions of AD 1059 as Nakavaram. From AD 
1017, the Nicobar Islands were used as a base 
shelter station for the Chola Kingdom of Tanjore for 
its victories capturing the territories of Malaysia. The 
name ‘Nancowry’ of the Central Nicobar Island is 
possibly a derivative of what Tanjore Inscriptions 
refer to as Nakavaram/Nangavaram (Kloss 1902:208; 
Bonnington 1931; Mathur, L.P. 1968:9; 
Radhakrishnan 1981:4; Justin 1990:10). 

Attempts to missionize or colonize Nicobars 
were made before 16 th century itself. Portuguese 
missionaries were the first ones to arrive, followed by 
French Jesuits. The French Jesuits tried to remain in 
islands like Teressa and Chowra till 1846, suffering 
great privation. Colonization began with the Danish 
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occupation in 1756. The colony existed only four 
years. Unsuccessful attempts to colonize and 
evangelize, by a list of people including the 
Moravians, Danes, and Austrians, left behind 
valuable cultural and geographical information about 
the islands and people. Failures were attributed to 
the difficult terrain and malaria, problems that are 
valid even today. The British included the islands in 
the Chief Commissionership of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands in 1871. The British established a 
penal settlement in Nancowiy Harbour in 1869 
which was closed down in 1888. 

It was during British Occupation that 
Christianity took its roots in Nicobars. On 15 th 
March, 1895, a South Indian, Vedappan 
Thambuswamy, arrived at Car Nicobar as an agent of 
the British Government. On his second visit with his 
wife in 1896, he settled down and established a 
Mission School of the Society for Propagation of the 
Gospel (SPG). 4 He served in more than one positions, 
as a meteorological observer, school teacher and 
catechist. He established the Anglican Church, and 
built St Thomas Cathedral, at Mus village in Car 
Nicobar. By his efforts, a few boys, who used to assist 
him, were sent to the Mandalay Mission School in 
Burma. These boys, when they returned, brought 
with them Christianity that was to be espoused by 
98% of the indigenous population. (Roepstorff 1889; 
Srinivasan 1962; Mathur, K.K. 1967). 

Among the Burma-returned boys, John 
Richardson Hachevka became an able leader of the 
Nicobarese and the chief proponent of the new 
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teaching. Richardson was a 
natural leader, if one were 
to study his personal 
history from the notes of 

Kloss (Kloss 1902:58). 
According to Kloss, “Little 
John” was the best 
specimen physically of a 
Nicobarese’ that they came 
across. He was an 
‘unwearying hunter’ and 
was quick to leam the 
foreign tongue. The spread 
of Christianity throughout 
Nicobars is singularly 
attributed to this man. 




Fig 1.4. Bishop John 
Richardson’s image - 
framed and displayed in a 
Nicobarese home. (Photo 
issued by Church of North 
India, Nicobar Diocese) 


John Richardson was 

imprisoned and ordered to be hanged twice during 
the Japanese occupation (1942-1945) of these 
islands, much of which only helped him to gamer the 
people under his leadership. He served in many 
official positions like schoolteacher, pharmacist, and 
tahsildar before becoming the first bishop of the 
Church of North India from the community. In 1952, 
he was nominated as the Member of Parliament. 
Government of India recognized John Richardson as 
the architect of Modern Nicobars. John Richardson 
was honored with both Padmashri in 1965 and 


Padma Bhushan in 1975, the highest civilian awards 
for an Indian citizen. Modem education and spread 
of Christianity spelt death to much of the traditional 
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animistic beliefs and rituals of the Nicobarese 
throughout the islands. 

The remaining 2% population professes 
Islamic faith. 5 Islam came to the islands by traders 
from Minicoy and Gujarat. Among both the Christian 
and Islamic groups, one can still find the practices of 
animism. Of late, the Jehovah Witnesses 
denomination too was seen spreading in Nancowry 
group of islands and Kondul in Southern Nicobars. 

The day of Vedappan Solomon’s 
(Thambuswamy rechristened) arrival is celebrated as 
Saint’s Day at Car Nicobar Island. Chowra and 
Tcrcssa Islands, however, celebrate their Saint’s Day 
on 6 th and 7 th November, to remember Sri. Abednego 
Thompson, a Car Nicobarese teacher who established 
the first school at Chowra on that day. 


1.5 Population 

According to data prior to the tsunami of December 
26, 2004, out of the 22 islands in the Nicobar 
archipelago, 12 are inhabited. The most populated 
island in the archipelago is Car Nicobar with a 
population of 20292. 6 It is 126.9 sq. km. in area. The 
largest island in the archipelago is Great Nicobar 
with an area of 1045.1 sq. km. Its population is 
7,566. Pulo Milo, 1.3 sq. km., is the smallest among 
the inhabited islands with a population of 150. 
Bompuka, an island of 13.3 sq. km. has the lowest 
population of 55 members. The total population of 
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Nicobars, which includes people groups other than 
the two indigenous ethnic communities too, is 
42,026. The total population of ethnic communities 
under the Scheduled Tribes classification of Indian 
Government is 26,565 7 , about 63.1% of the district 
population. 


1.6 Language 

1.6.1. Nicobarese and Shompen 

From the time of European occupation of these 
islands, at least, six dialects or varieties of a 
language are believed to be spoken at Nicobars. Some 
of these earlier accounts added Shompen language of 
the Shompen ethnic community, living in the forests 
of Great Nicobar, to be one of the dialects of 
Nicobarese. Though, most of the studies talked about 
‘Nicobarese and its dialects', they did mention that 
the degree of mutual intelligibility was very low or 
almost nil between the communities that spoke 
them. (Man 1889; Census 1901; Greierson 1904; 
Whitehead, G. 1925:1). Accounts in the last two 
decades are clear about Nicobarese and its 
dialects/varieties being unrelated to Shompen 
(Radhakrishnan 1981; Justin 1990, Singh, S.J. 
2001). Nicobarese languages belong to the Mon- 
Khmer branch of Austro-Asiatic languages (Diffloth, 
G. 2005; Gordon, R.J.Jr 2005). Rajasingh, V. R. and 
S W Cruz (2005) give the following classification of 
the languages spoken by the Nicobarese. 
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Pu (Car Nicobarese language) 

Sanenyo (Chowra Nicobarese language) 

Luro (Teressa Nicobarese language) 

Mout (Nancowiy Nicobarese language) 
Lamongse (Little Nicobarese language) 
Takahanyi Lang (Great Nicobarese language) 

1.6.2. Status of Pu 

Among these, Pu (Car Nicobarese) has become almost 
the lingua franca of the district as for as 
communication between Nicobarese language 
communities is concerned. Good percentage of the 
teachers, nurses, doctors, and other government 
officials posted throughout Nicobars are people from 
Car Nicobar. Car Nicobar is also the district 
headquarters. Pu is also the language of the Church 
at Nicobars. It is also the language of the daily 
Nicobarese program broadcast on All India Radio, 
Port Blair. These factors are attributed to the 
language on the way to the status of lingua franca. It 
should be noted that some islanders in the southern 
Nicobars have not yet attained functional knowledge 
of Pu. 


1.6.3. Orthography of Pu 

Pu was first reduced to writing at the beginning of 
2 ° ,h century by the efforts of Rev. John Richardson 
who collaborated with Rev. George Whitehead for this 
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effort. The alphabet is a set of roman letters modified 
to suit the requirements of Pu. Primers in Pu have 
been prepared using this script by the Central 
Institute of Indian Languages (CIIL), Mysore. This is 
also the script found in the Pu Bible, notices and 
letters of the Church, public awareness campaigns of 
the Administration and so on. Another set of 
modified roman, introduced in the Central Nicobars 
for Mout by missionaries and colonizers has lost its 
place to the script of Pu. The introduction of modified 
Devanagri script by CIIL in the primers too has 
received poor support from the communities. Though 
people have not attempted serious writing in other 
Nicobarese languages except Mout, they choose the 
script of Pu whenever they are required to write in 
their languages. 

Following is an abbreviated account of the Car 
Nicobarese orthography given in Rajasingh ' : t ~'. i 

S Winston Cruz (2005). 

Vowel 

aaeeeeiToo 

6 66 66 u u eu eu eui eui 


Consonant 

ch f h k k 
ny p r r s t 


I m n ri ng 
v y 
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Vowel 

a - open back spread lax 
a - open back spread tense 
e - close-mid front spread lax 
e - close-mid front spread tense 
e - open-mid front spread lax 
e - open-mid front spread tense 
i - close front spread lax 
I - close front spread tense 
o - close-mid back rounded lax 
6 - close-mid back rounded tense 
6 - open-mid back rounded lax 
6 - open-mid back rounded tense 
6 - mid central spread lax 
66 - mid central spread tense 
u - close back rounded lax 
0 - close back rounded tense 
eu - close back spread lax 
eu - close back spread tense 
eui - diphthong combining eu and i 
eui - diphthong combining eu and i 

The consonants can be read by adding an inherent 

vowel [a]to them like the following. 
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‘cha, fa, ha, ka, la, ma, na, nga, nya, 
pa, ra, fa, sa, ta, va, ya.’ 

‘f’ in the alphabet is a retroflex approximant 
with a phonetic status of [j]. 

‘k’ and h are occur word finally and are 
unreleased. They have a phonetic realization of a 
glottal [?] and [p] or [N] respectively. 

Most of the islanders at Car Nicobar and 
Nancowry group professed to speak Hindi, the official 
language of the Union Territory. Some of them 
seemed to have good knowledge of English too. 
Presence of Tamil traders and laborers from Ranchi 
resulted in familiarity with Tamil and Sadri 
respectively among the indigenous people of 
Nicobars. 


1.7 Culture and three approaches 

Significance of language variation is often seen as an 
indicator of existence of cultural differences. Nicobars 
are no different. We began to work on the dictionary 
and grammar part of our project basically through 
fieldworks in the southern Nicobar Islands since the 
languages have not been documented before. 8 Almost 
serendipitous, what we encountered was another 
lively eco-centric culture. That most of them are at 
the crossroads of tradition vs. globalization is a 
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familiar picture around the world. I should in fact 
say ‘cultures’ for the heterogeneity exhibited by these 
communities. This is also the place where one begins 
to contemplate components of culture and civilization 
as memes which vary, compete, undergo mutation, 
and are conditioned by many natural and man made 
factors before being inherited. 

This work tries an exposition of the conditions in 
three main chapters focusing on three particular 
Nicobar Islands. 


1.7.1 Why Cultural Materialism? 

Cultures can be studied in two ways, the bottom up 
or the top down model. Whichever one chooses to do, 
the result, in my opinion, will not have much 
difference for a general picture of the life and events 
at Chowra Island. The individual’s life is too closely 
knit to the community. The structure of the 
individual units is inseparable from the collective 
understanding of the community. The understanding 
is linked to the islanders’ observations of the physical 
features of their island and a cosmological realm 
constructed from it. There is an overtly available 
picture of ‘infrastructure, structure and 
superstructure’ of this island which translated this 
attempt into a cultural materialistic description. 

I stayed at Chowra Island for 60 days between 
23 rd of September 2004 to 11 th of December 2004. 
This was a season of the changing winds and the 
celebration of eating pigs. The chapter on the land, 
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community and culture of Chowra Island also forms 
the basis for the script of the accompanying video 
Holy Land of Wizards. The sketch is my most recent 
writing and appears as the first of the three main 
chapters in this book. 

1.7.2 Why ethnography? 

Less well-known, the history of Little Nicobar (LN 
here onwards) group of islands and much less 
understood, its culture, glimpses witnessed during 
the fieldwork only indicate a mammoth of what could 
be unearthed. Study of culture, it is believed, only 
through objects of historically valued rituals of the 
past would often decrease the scope and details of 
the vibrant nature of any community at a given 
period of time. Ethnographic approaches are apt to 
study contemporary communities as these methods 
impose massive cultural variables from all walks of 
life even (and mostly) if the number of subjects, that 
is, number of people, number of artifacts, physical 
area etc., is less. 

Pulo Milo Island (PM here onwards) was a 
symbol of change in the LN group. While new villages 
kept on appearing in the neighboring LN, pullulating 
population of PM provided the other side of the coin. 
The distinct lineages with distinct attitude about 
tradition, ritual and change, their recent history of 
migration, interaction with each other and so on 
resulted in chapter three as an ethnography. 

A fieldwork of 42 days at the PM and LN can 
in no way be sufficient to claim anything out of the 
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observations. At the moment, this chapter is far from 
reaching the two traditional objectives of any 
ethnographic effort, that is, to get the insider’s view 
of an event or to list the criteria that one has to 
qualify to pass as a member of the community. 
However, as will be understood, this chapter takes an 
analytic approach towards its subjects. 9 It seeks to 
develop a systematic and generic understanding 
about the social processes by profiling the various 
phenomena involved. This should, in the opinion of 
this researcher, allow space to create various 
propositions about the community on which future 
research can be based. The chapter, as its name 
suggests, is only an overture whose contents and 
propositions should be subjected to further checking, 
expansion and analysis. 


1.7.3. Why Ceremonies and festivals? 

Ceremonies, festival and related things are 
traditionally believed to be bearers of culture. A 
descriptive account of these, as Dr. V. R. Rajasingh, 
the author of this chapter informs, is the right place 
to probe the knowledge system of the community. 
The chapter was originally written to be a part of 
complete description of the cultural scene of the 
Nicobarese of Great Nicobar. As the other two main 
chapters do not make any mention of personal events 
of life and related rituals or ceremonies like girls 
attaining puberty, christening and so on, the third 
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main chapter in a way ‘completes’ this volume on the 
culture of Nicobarese. 


1.8 End of the journey 

I was at PM on 18 th June, 2003, when the news that 
the missing Chowrites were found reached us. Paul 
and his men were interviewed in the Nicobarese 
program on All India Radio, Port Blair. They were 
spotted on 8 th June, by an oil tanker going to Hong 
Kong from Burma near the northern most 
Narcondam Island of the archipelago. Some of the 
men had fainted. Initially, the crew of the tanker 
suspected the men for sea pirates. They hesitated to 
help them. After observing awhile that some men 
were motionless and others fainting, they offered 
help. Paul and men were brought aboard. Only Paul 
was able to talk. Paul told the captain of the ship 
that they were from Chowra Island. The captain 
spread his map and located Chowra. His map 
informed him that Chowra was uninhabited. Then, 
Paul identified himself and friends as Nicobarese. 
Now the captain was able to recognize them on the 
map. They were taken to Malaysia first from where 
they were flown to Chennai in Tamilnadu, India and 
finally to Chowra through Port Blair. 

For their family and friends, it was nothing 
but a miracle. They had decided that the men were 
lost forever. Some of them had in fact finished the 
last rites for their lost ones. During my fieldwork at 
Chowra in 2004, Paul described the events to me 
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personally. Paul is a happy man now. In fact, Paul 
figures in the song and dance sequence of our second 
documentary, panuho nut, on the celebration of 
eating pig, under making. 

The lost and found stoiy is something that 
vouched for my own arguments about our work in 
the Nicobars. All along, I had been explaining people 
that our work, when it will be published, will put the 
Nicobarese of lesser known islands like PM and 
Chowra on map. For various social, historical, 
religious and administrative reasons, the Nicobarese 
of Car Nicobar have been more exposed to modem 
amenities of life than those of the remote islands in 



Figure 1.5. (clockwise from 
left) Paul with his family on a 
motor outboat, Paul during a 
pig fight, and Paul at a carol 
singing event. (02 Dec.2004) 
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both central and southern Nicobar Islands (Justin 
1990). As for as India is concerned, the Car 
Nicobarese People are widely known. The captain of 
the oil tanker identifying Nicobarese too was mainly 
because the people of Car Nicobar could be 
identified. Cultural documentation, in a way, 
establishes identities. It may help to regenerate 
cultures too. Simron Jit Singh (2006) writes about 
his book 10 on Nicobars that ‘I am secretly hoping that 
the images (in the book) will touch them (the 
Nicobarese) deeply and provide them with the 
necessary energy to negotiate their future in the 
aftermath of the tsunami’. I would like to share his 
wish for a volume like this too, particularly, the 
video. 

Paul finished telling the account like this, “At 
the end, one thing I came to know Cruz (as he calls 
me), that man shall not live by bread alone.” I agreed 
and added that may be there is an ‘identity’ too in the 
list. 


Notes 

1 Web: District Administration, Andaman District, ‘Andaman District, 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands’ 

http://www.and.nic.in/andaman/profile.htm (10/11/2003) 

2 Web: The Amateur Seismic Center, ‘31 December 1881 - Car Nicobar 

Island, M7.9’ :http://asc-india.org/gq/camicobar.htm 
(10/11/2003) 

3 Web: Andaman & Nicobar Police, ‘Introduction’ : 

http://www.police.and.nic.in/nicobar.htm (10/11/2003). 
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4 Kloss (1902:59) calls it a Mission School and Srinivasan (1962:14) 

calls it an orphanage of the SPG. ‘Orphan’ as a word does not even 
exist in some of the Nicobarese languages. Anyone who has lost both 
the parents will be adopted into one of the families in the village. 

5 Web: District Administration, Andaman District, ‘Andaman District, 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands’ http://www.nicobar.nic.in/lang_rel.htm 
(21/11/2006) 

6 All population data in this paper are from http://www.nicobar.nic.in 

unless otherwise specified. 

7 The data is from http://www.censusindiamaps.net/ (21/11/ 2006). 

8 List of words from these languages and their English or scientific 
equivalents can be found in Man (1889) and Chandi (2004). 

9 The approach ‘analytical ethnography’ began with Lofland (1995) and 

has been found to add relevance to the grounded theory and also 
benefit from the overlapping research principles (Snow et al 2003). 
Given the introductory nature of this effort, the present text might 
fall many times outside the purview of the approach supposedly 
adopted in the second main chapter. 

10 Sekhsaria, P. 2006. ‘Reaching Out to the Past’ book review in 
Conservation and Society, 4, 1 (2006) 
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Figure 2.1 Chowra Island in Central Nicobars (Courtesy of the 
University of Texas Libraries, The University of Texas at Austin.) 


Sanenyo is the native tongue of the people of 
Chowra. Most of them are competent in Luro, Pu and 
Mout too. Quite a few of them can speak Hindi and 
English too. Justin (1990) refers Som pai as the name 
by which the islanders called themselves. In the past, 
the islanders also called themselves mong ning meaning 
‘the loincloth people’. 

Chowra Island (N8° 27’ 18" latitude, E93° 02’ 42” 
longitude) can be reached through both sea and air 
(helicopter service) from Port Blair, the Union Territory 
capital, Car Nicobar, the district headquarters, and 
Nancowry, the zonal headquarters. 






2 

Chowra Island: 

a cultural materialist introduction 


‘Chowra is the holy land, the cradle of the race 
where men are wizards’ 

- Richard C. Temple (1909) 


Chowra, also spelt as ‘Chaura’, is considered the 
cultural capital of Nicobars by many ethnologists and 
anthropologists. Except for a few government officials 
posted on short term basis, Chowra boasts of a 1385 
strong mono-ethnic mongoloid community. While 
Nicobarese communities of Central and Southern 
groups were suspected for a mixture of Malay, Chinese, 
Pre-Dravidian and even Indo-European blood, the 
Chowrites were considered an exception and as a 
purest type (Bonnington. 1931). Generally believed to 
be of short stature, they are strongly built, long head, 
and mesocephallic people (Prasad, B.V.R. and B. B. 
Rao. 2004). 
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in the island. 

Administration also operates twice a week 
helicopter services to Chowra from the headquarters at 
subsidized rates for the islanders. There is a football 
ground and a volleyball court on tire island. 

St. John, the Apostle Church is the Parish 
Church of Chowra. The Parish is part of the Nicobar 
Diocese of the Church of North India. 


2.2 Physical geography 

Chowra is an isolated island in the Central Group of 
Nicobar Archipelago. It is 8.2 sq. km and is surrounded 
by a coral reef. The sea is open on all sides. There are 
no rivers, inlets, or noticeable bays. It is an entirely flat 
island except the toheup, a hill about 340 feet at the 
southern tip. Among the vast spreads of coconut farms, 
there are insets of grasslands and agricultural forms. 
The coconut farms are interspersed with trees and 
plants of various kinds that make them more of a forest 
than mere coconut groves. Inedible pandanus is seen 
along the shore. The flora, according to the islanders, 
also includes plants with medicinal values. 

There are no wild animals at Chowra. Pigs, dogs, 
cats, chicken, and pigeons are among the list of 
domesticated animals. Presence of rodents and mice 
are reported. Pigs and domesticated boars are reared 
both in villages and in coconut groves. Fowls of the 
forest include parakeet and pigeons. Octopuses and 
various kinds of fish are available from the sea. Unlike 
islands like Pulo Milo and Little Nicobar, fish are sparse 
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2.1 Island statistics 

Chowra falls under the purview of the Assistant 
Commissioner, Nancowry of Andaman and Nicobar 
Administration. 

Apart from those mentioned in section 1.2 in the 
introduction chapter, Chowra has a middle school, an 
anganwadi (pre-kindergarten), an Office of the Assistant 
Engineer - Public Works Department, a berthable jetty 
for motorboats and motor launches, a helipad, a 
concrete footpath connecting all the villages, two wells, 
a desalination plant, three water tanks for rain water 
harvesting provided by the government and two co¬ 
operative societies for distributing the Public 
Distribution System (PDS) ration. Government has 
supplied water tanks for homes at Chowra through 
PDS. There are two more grocery and three petty shops 



Figure 2.2 Desalination plant and community water tank at 
Taeela village. 
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Figure 2.4 Monthly ration unloaded at jetty, 
Raiheon village 


Chongamong, Alheat and Ta-eela, located near the 
shore but not on the shore. Some vegetation is found 
separating the village from the shore. This is in 
difference with the practices at a few islands in the 
south, namely, Pulo Milo or Pulo Panja village at Little 
Nicobar. Settlement is the first thing one will reach 
from the sea in those islands. Villages at Chowra 
expand continuously from the east to the north side of 
the island. Villages are marked with mud beaten to a 
solid ground. 

Raiheon is the village one encounters first as one 
reaches by ship. Cooperative society shops, supply 
godown, the powerhouse of the island, Look Out Post, 
and wireless radio station of the Andaman Nicobar 
Police are all located near the jetty itself. The quarter of 
the non-nicobarese teachers of the school too is here. 
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near the shore because of the openness of the sea. For 
the same reason, there is considerable absence of reef 
fish too. Islanders do report a species of turtles visiting 
the island. 



Figure 2.3 Hill at the southern tip of Chowra 


2.3 Human geography 

The legend told at Chowra about the origin of the island 
population is as follows. Four persons were drifting on 
a wooden raft from some unknown country. They 
landed at Hiwah on the east coast of this island, 
establishing a settlement (Justin 1990). 

Chowra is the most densely populated among all 
the islands of Nicobars. The community has settled 
itself in five villages, viz., Raiheon, Kuitasuk, 
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desalination plant is not functional because of 
electricity problem. There are four wells for the entire 
island. Water from two of them can be stored in isohyo, 
the coconut shell container, and used for cooking. 

All the villages have a delivery house. Until 
recent past, Chowra villages were marked completely by 
the traditional, hemispherical, beehive houses called 
nyi hipul in Sanenyo. These houses what are famously 
known as chawA pati at Car Nicobar. Unlike Car 
Nicobar, one can still find nyi hipul in various sizes at 
Chowra. 

Leading from each village are the many 
footpaths to the coconut groves. The groves lie 
immediately next to the villages. Branching beaten 
paths lead to groves of individuals. Some footpaths lead 
till the opposite shore on the island. The islanders, as a 
practice, change shores for their fishing canoes with the 
change of season. This explains the idea of cross-island 
footpaths. The presence of numerous branches in such 
a small island, however, may raise curiosity. A long 
interaction between nature and human in the form of 
cultivation on an isolated island contains the answer. 


2.4. Horticultural activities 

Nicobarese, on the whole, are identified as herder- 
horticulturalists (Pandit 1998). Various kinds of tubers 
and banana, pork, fish, and coconut made up as the 
basic diet of Chowra Nicobarese in the past. What is 
striking in this list is the absence of pandanus. Until 
recently, pandanus ranked first for the rest of the 
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One of the three water tanks of island is in this village. 
There is also a private grocery shop. Raiheon, is the 
village where the chief captain of the island, Sri. 
Jonathan lives. 

Kuitasuk is the next village. The middle school 
of the island is in this village. Quarters for the car 
nicobarese teachers of the school are in this village. 

Chongamong is the ‘place of big lemons’ (Lime). 
This is the smallest village and is in the middle of the 
stretch of settlement at Chowra. The football ground 
can be said to occur at the centre. The church, Sia 
Home (the community hall of the church), an 
anganwadi (pre-kindergarten), and a petty shop are on 
each edge of the playground. 

Au panam is the place where each party in the 
village has two community huts. It borders 
Chongamong and the fourth village, Alheat. Au panam 
is located towards the sea. The church, death house, 
delivery house, party community houses, and the 
cemetery form a complex. Appended to this complex are 
the medical sub-center, a medical ward, and the 
quarter of the Assistant Engineer of the Public Works 
Department, Andaman and Nicobar Administration. 
Alheat also has a grocery shop. 

Ta-eela, the last village, is the most thickly 
populated. The office of the Secretary, Tribal council, is 
here, so are the houses of vice chief and deputy vice 
chief. Memorial stone for a former chief captain, Sri. 
Moses Loklolul, has been erected at Ta-eela in front of 
his house. 

Third of the three water tanks is situated at Ta- 
eela. The desalination plant too is here. The 






Figure 2.6 (Left) Woman returning from her coconut farm, 
woman climbing down a coconut tree 
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ground when these trees are fully grown. They are 
prone to be uprooted during heavy winds. Replanting 
the sapling deep inside the ground increases the life of 
a tree. Replanting sometimes is done to maintain space 
for better radiation to the plant. Sometimes a 
replanting is also done purposefully at a shallow depth 
because the islander wants the tree to grow and bear 
fruits soon. But this again affects the lifespan of the 
tree. Replanting for better distribution of moisture of 
the ground is not a major reason at Chowra. 

Both women and men climb coconut trees at 
Chowra but their method of climbing differs. While 
women hold the machete around the trunk, men hold 
the machete between their teeth and put only their 
arms around the trunk. One can identify the trees 
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Nicobaxese communities at Nicobars in their food 
habits. The unique situation of Chowrites is because 
edible variety of pandanus is not available at Chowra. 
According to the islanders, pandanus was never 
cultivated in the island due to geographical limitations. 
But one can note that even smaller islands like Pulo 
Milo cultivated pandanus. Need for trade has changed 
coconut into a cash crop over the years. 


2.4.1 Coconut farming 

Uveav, coconut, is the main cash crop of the Chowrites. 
Uveav is also the major food for their swine. Coconut 
farms are owned by an individual or a nuclear family. 
These farms are demarcated with a line of coconut 
trees. Alternate trees of this line belong to each of them 
that own the adjacent farms. As mentioned earlier, 
varieties of trees and plants are grown among the 
coconut trees that make the groves more of a forest. 
The islanders also own farms in the neighboring 
Teressa Island. 


Coconut cultivation 

Human intervention in coconut cultivation is witnessed 
in the replanting of sapling, cleaning of the dry 
sheathes etc. at Chowra. Sapling is replanted for two 
reasons at Chowra. If a fallen nut sprouts and takes 
roots on its own, the roots do not go deep inside the 
ground. Good portion of the roots are exposed above 
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Figure 2.7 Copra Production 


throughout the year and even during rain. Sun drying 
is preferred in the months of January to April (Justin 
1990:82) or occasionally between the months October 
to February (Mathur, K.K. 1967:78). 

Once in three or four months ripened coconut is 
collected. After the husk removed, they break open the 
fruit. Kernel is sccoped out and is kept in rows on a 
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women climb with the mark of machete on the trunk. 
Both of them use loops for their feet. Every time a 
Chowrite climbs a coconut tree, they are witnessed to 
clean the crown. Dry sheathes and barks are removed 
from the base of the crown to prevent pests and fungal 
attack. At Chowra, dry leaves, bark, shells etc are left 
unattended on the ground in the coconut farms to 
become natural manure. Unlike mainland India, the 
Chowrites do not have to build irrigational canals for 
their coconut farms because of the excessive moisture 
in the surface. Visitors to these islands consider these 
elements as a result of the Nicobarese being lazy by 
culture. But scholars have always refuted such 
opinions as misunderstanding and claimed that the 
minimum human intervention in coconut cultivation 
methods of the Nicobarese is prudence (Kloss 
1902:227; Mathur, K.K; 1967:68; Justin 1990:75; 
Cruz, S. W. 2005). 

Trunk of the coconut tree is used as poles. 
Coconut is part of kummoh, the ritualistic food for spirit 
objects and village posts. Coconut leaves are used as 
decorations. The leaves are also used to make boxes for 
rice served during village dances. Coconut water is 
useful for sacred purposes like slaughtering pigs during 
festivals, preparation of lard etc. Coconut is exported 
from Chowra in the form of copra, the desiccated meat. 


Copra production 

Smoke drying is generally the method for desiccating 
copra throughout Nicobars. The method can be used 
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Coconut oil extraction 

Two indigenous methods of extracting coconut oil are 
practiced at Nicobars. The first one will be explained in 
the report on Nicobarese of Pulo Milo. 

The method practiced at Chowra when this 
study was being done was by using a press. The oil 
press has a long and heavy wooden pole fixed into the 
trunk of a tree. Beneath this bar, near the tree is a 
strong wooden base with a flat surface. Between the 
base and the bar is a thick round wooden plank, bigger 
than the base in circumference. It has a round canal 
grooved in it near the edge. Grated coconut is dried in 
sun for a period. The scraps are bound in mosquito 
mesh and placed between the wooden bar and the flat 
surface. Three of four women climb and sit on the bar. 
They also put a heavy wood across the bar to add to the 
weight. Oil seeps down in to the canal as the bundle is 
pressed. The women sit for a few minutes over the bar. 
Oil is collected in containers from a mouth made in the 
canal. Extracted oil is filled in bottles. Tn both the 
models of extracting coconut oil, the bottles are kept 
under sunlight for a period to remove any residual 
moisture. The oil attains a transparent texture with the 
exposure to sunlight and is available for use. 


2.4.2 Food garden 

Crops like banana and tubers are specially cultivated in 
fenced gardens at Nicobars. The Chowrites cultivate 
papaya, pineapple, and varieties of sugar cane too 



Figure 2.9 (from top left) a tuber digging team at the food 
garden, man showing fence around the food garden, tuber 
collect and tuber being carried to village. 


inside these fenced gardens. These farms are not owned 
by an individual or a family. One enclosure, konsum 
kdvvuol, is maintained by three or more nuclear 
families. Each family has been assigned its portion to 
maintain by the head of the enclosure unit. 

At appointed periods, the tubers are dugout. 
One such time is the festival of eating pig, panuho nut. 
They dibble the ground with wooden sticks. The 
islanders place the base of the plant back inside the 
ground and cover it again with the soil. It is expected to 
give tubers in the coming seasons too. The people also 
plant support poles for the plants to climb. 
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Banana is grown for both its fruits and the 
flower. Tender banana leaves are used to make 
garlands. They also decorate the pigs carried in 
processions with banana leaves. Papaya is grown for its 
fruit, the ripened fruit is readily edible, and the green 
fruit is boiled before it is eaten. The hollow petioles of 
papaya leaf are used as straw for drinking toddy by old 
people. The trunk of papaya has a particular use at 
Chowra. They are used as the legs of the stove for 
earthen pots in the preparation of lard during panuho 
nut, the festival of eating pig. 

These farms are regularly cleaned. The fences 
are regularly checked for stability. The women are 
mostly in charge of the digging of tubers and 
maintenance of these farms. Boys and girls too form a 
part of the team. During the digging, one can see the 
wife of the one of the captains of the party supervising 
the work. The wife of the captain of the enclosure leads 
the team of workers. 

The food gardens are fenced in a particular 
manner using specially made logs. Tradition at Chowra 
insists that a boy should at least learn how to construct 
the fencing enclosure before he is ready for marriage. 
Twelve logs in a column form a set. Each set is 
crisscrossed with the next set near the end. Additional 
support is given when needed to prevent boars 
damaging the fence. They even take extreme measures 
like planting sharp edged bamboo on the ground to 
prevent pigs from entering the farms. While swine, by 
tradition, are regarded as the most valued of properties 
and are given the utmost care, protecting food crop 
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farms too become crucial to lesser resourced islands 
like Chowra. 


2.5 Herder activities 

2.5.1 Pig rearing 



As mentioned in 2.2., there are no wild animals at 
Chowra. Even boars are domesticated. Traditionally, 
pigs rank on top among material possessions. Rearing 
pigs is one of the major activities of life at Chowra. Pigs 
are not confined to pens at Chowra. Some are reared in 
jungles and some in the villages. They are fed once in a 
day in the afternoon at Chowra. The basic food for pigs 
is coconut. Coconuts of suitable age are chosen to pigs 
of different ages. The adult one is given matured meat 
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and piglets are served tender kernel. They make pieces 
of these kernels and serve them mixed with coconut 
water on troughs. They also mix water with scraps of 
coconut after the oil is extracted (bagasse) and give 
them to the pigs. The Chowrites stand near them as the 
pigs eat to chase away pigs of other owners. Pigs reared 
at the farms are fed in the forest while those in the 
villages are fed near the house. Pigs at Chowra also 
feed on forest waste during the day. 

Pigs are best-loved among all the animals, for 
example, leh chu, meaning ‘my love’, is one of the pet 
names given to a swine at Chowra. Pigs also mean 
wealth. Those who own more pigs are considered rich. 
Pigs are often given as gifts. They are reared to be 
slaughtered only on occasions or for ritualistic 
purposes. Occasions like birth, baptism, puberty, 
wedding, death, reburial etc demand slaughtering of 
pigs. The chief of these occasions at Chowra is the 
annual celebration of eating pig, panuho nut. More than 
a hundred pigs are slaughtered by the organizing party 
eveiy year in the latest form of the festival at Chowra. 
About thirty years before, the festival was associated 
with the ossuary practices of the island. The festival 
took place once in eighteen months or every three 
monsoons. More than thousand pigs used to be 
slaughtered. It meant the complete draining of pig 
wealth of the island (Bonnington 1931). Jaws of the 
pigs slaughtered during the festival are framed and 
kept as an exhibit of honor inside the organizer’s hut at 
au panam. 

Pig’s blood is mixed with leaf lotions and applied 
on body as treatment for various health problems. Pig’s 
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lard is preserved in coconut shell containers and used 
throughout the year. 

Studies have pointed out that pig rearing has 
been uneconomical in these islands (Singh, S. J. 2001). 
The practice of slaughtering pigs only on occasions 
adds to it. Even after they are fully grown, the people 
keep feeding the pigs because they slaughter them only 
when an occasion needs it. Sometimes they may have 
to slaughter even before the pigs have attained full 
growth (Mathur, K. K. 1967:82). 


2.5.2 Dogs, chicken, and other fowls 

Unlike islands like Pulo Milo or Little Nicobar where 
people domesticate fowls ranging from chicken to 
megapode, parakeet to kingfisher etc, Chowrites are 
interested mostly in chicken. Chicken are confined 
during the night. They can lodge inside swinging cages 
built for them. The chicken themselves climb through 
the poles placed on the cages. Chicks can be enclosed 
with baskets turned over them. Sometimes they spend 
the nights on trees near the house too. Incubating hens 
are built specials cages on poles. The chickens are fed 
rice by the Chowrites. The chickens also help 
themselves with various worms and other forest food. 
Unlike Nicobarese of Pulo Milo and Little Nicobar who 
do not eat eggs, cooked egg is a regular in special 
dinners at Chowra. 




Figure 2.11 (top) special cages for incubating chickcn ; 
(below) hanging cages for chicken. 
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Blood of chicken is used in certain rituals. It is 
poured or smeared on people’s hands. Traditional 
chicken eating habits are observed with a particular 
festival. There will be restrictions on eating other meat 
like pork, mutton, or fish during the festival. 

Dogs figure in legends about the origin of 
Nicobarese. Dogs are not trained for hunting at Chowra 
as it is done at islands like Pulo Milo and Little Nicobar. 
Neither do they watch the homes of their owners. They 
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roam about the houses. They are rarely chased away 
from houses. They do not harm the pigs or the chicken. 
If they are noticed to catch chickens, they are 
punished. Dogs lead a peaceful life. Only occasion 
where the dogs seem to be intimidated is when men 
wrestle with pigs. The dogs run toward the pigs yelping 
when the latter tries to snout the men down. Dog’s ears 
are cut near the edge as a punishment and this keeps 
them away from being too close to the people too. Ma 
leh, meaning The one who cries more’ is a name given 
to one of the dogs at Chowra. 


2.6 Fishing and hunting 

Fish forms a major portion of the Nicobarese diet. As 
with other resources, fish too is available only after 
strenuous efforts by the Chowrites. After long hours out 
in the sea, they bring enough catch for a meal or two. 
There is a particular festival celebrating the fishing 
practices too. The islanders appoint specific days in 
which they have to go fishing from early morning until 
noon. 

The islanders have specially built canoes for 
fishing which are different from the large transport 
canoes. Hook and line is the method used most by the 
Chowrites. The men take a condiment made of ginger- 
lemon-chilly with them to sea. During long hours at 
sea, the men clean some of their catch and eat them 
with this chutney at the sea itself. They have a 
particular manner in which they rest their paddles 
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between their thighs and gunnels when they are not 
paddling. 

At Chowra, the practice of using harpoons to 
fish is less, compared to the southern islands. Some of 
them go out long on the sea in motor outboats to catch 
fish. They also fish during their journeys back and forth 
from Teressa. Even here they prefer only the hook and 
line method. Sometimes the islanders fish using nets 
near the shore. Fishing with nets is mostly seen during 
the low tide. 

Tide turning is also the time when women come 
out to fish at Chowra. They use, tonmol, the mesh bags 
for the purpose. The women carry a sheath pouch 
fastened to their hips by a belt for collecting the catch. 
They use a long broom like bundles of young but dried 
leaves of coconut. The leaves have been split, made like 
twine, and bundled. The women enter into the water 
and look for sunken pits on the coral rock surfaces. 
These pits are normally populated by small fish. They 
place the leaf bundle as barriers around the schools of 
fish. They slowly move the leaf bundles closer. They 
then lower the mesh bags down to bottom surface and 
remain motionless. Fish start to move in and out. Once 
enough fish enter into the mesh bag, they suddenly lift 
the bag out. Water strains out. The fish are taken out 
and collected in the sheath. 

Unlike Pulo Milo and Little Nicobar, women do 
not seem to go on canoes for fishing at Chowra. Apart 
from fishing during low tides with tonmol, the mesh 
bags, they also hunt octopuses with small harpoons in 
the intertidal area. They wear diving masks and go 
down the waters to hunt the sea animal. Hunting 




octopuses is also common during new moon nights 
when men and women go out to shore with torches for 
the purpose. 

Since all the boars have been domesticated, 
hunting animals is neither a past time nor a 
subsistence activity at Chowra unlike the southern 
islands. Some remains of the hunting past can be 
witnessed in the catching of pigs from farms during 
occasions. They use lassoes (rope with a nose at the 
end) for the purpose. 

In the month of May, Chowrites burn the grass 
in the expanses in the middle of the grove-forest-farm 


Figure 2.12 (clockwise from top left) Fishing canoe on shore, 
fishing using hook and line method, Mr. Israel cleaning his 
catch on the shore, harpooned fish and octopus). 
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area. This annual event is also the time they hunt the 
rats on these grasslands. Various types of harpoons 
come into play in this too. Though most of the 
harpoons do not have a use nowadays, they are 
exhibited as material artifacts of the island’s glorious 
past during the celebration of pig eating. 

2.7 Material culture 

In the past, the people of Chowra were well off due to 
trade marked by their pots and canoes (Kloss 
1902:106). Careful application of skill in the making of 
these implements distinguished them as a community. 
This coupled with the image of being sorcerers helped 
them climb the ladder of formidable respect among all 
the Nicobarese. 


2.7.1 Fishing and transport canoes 

Apart from their skills of wizardry and pot making, 
Chowrites are best known for their knowledge of canoe 
construction. Canoes of two sizes are made by the 
Chowrites. Both types are outrigger canoes. 


Fishing canoes 

Small canoes are used for fishing. Ideal for one, a 
maximum two to three people can be on board at a 
time. These fishing canoes are owned by individuals 
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or families. Fishing canoes are changed shores 
according to seasons from northern to western side 
and vice versa. These canoes can be carried ashore 
by one or two persons. Small holders are put on the 
deck planks for tying fishing lines. Fish caught is 
stored in the deck. The bow and stem stems are 
much smaller compared to the second type of 
canoes. 


Transport canoes 


The second, bigger type of canoes is for sailing between 
Chowra and Teressa. Transporting clay for making 
pots, pigs and tubers for the festival etc are aided by 
the transport canoes. Unlike the individual or a family 
ownership of fishing canoes, a transport canoe is 
owned by a party or a headman. Kopeun, the canoe 
race too, involves the transport canoes. 

The canoes are made from wood available in the 
jungles of Teressa. In the past, canoes were also made 
from wood at the jungles of Katchal and Kamorta 
Islands. Instructed by a chief architect, the men dig out 
the hull in the jungle itself. The hull is dug out from a 
single wood (mono-hull) selected by the chief architect. 
The hull is singed and dried. Then the hull is towed to 
Chowra where it is polished. Stems, cross beam seats, 
and accessories are then attached. 

Big transport canoes are owned hok ngook, a 
social unit at Chowra. The hok ngook that owns the 
canoe will invite another party to race with them for a 
trial run. Commencement of the canoe making process, 
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trial run etc are all occasions for feasting. After the trial 
race, the chief architect and the experts will make 
further suggestions on the shape of the canoe and 
about how it should be trimmed or where the hull has 
to be straightened or curved more etc. These canoes are 
measured by a special scale and the chief architect will 
know the details best. 

Outriggers, sails, and paddles 

Outrigger is considered as the most important part of a 
canoe by the islanders. Outrigger wood is chosen with 
care. The front of the outrigger is trigonal in shape. The 
back is either straight or tapering. It is customary at 
Chowra to remove the outriggers of the transport 
canoes after a sail. They are attached again only on the 
morning of a trip. Damage to the outriggers is attended 
first. Tying the outrigger to the canoe is considered 
almost an art. 

All transport canoes can be either paddled or 
sailed. Three sails are considered regular. The front and 
the middle masts are of the same height. The third 
mast at the back is slightly shorter. The middle mast 
holds the broadest sail. Sails are made of tarpaulin or 
cloth. Since the Chowrites are seasonal travelers, sails 
too get importance. Sails too are attached only on the 
day of the trip. 

Each transport canoe can hold twelve to twenty 
paddlers. One or two stern paddlers steer the canoe 
using paddles as rudder. Their paddles have a broader 
blade. Paddlers use slender paddles. Paddles used for 








Figure 2.13 Chowravian sail canoe 
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the hull and two supports for the outrigger. Canoes are 
stationed on the shore or under the stilt houses in the 
villages. Transport canoes are given names like 
chavalicha meaning ‘it has turned’ or vak hi su meaning 
‘no tension’ etc. They are fed the ritualistic food for 
their trips to Teressa before panuho nut. 

In more than one aspect, a Chowravian 
transport canoe, ap, varies from its counter part, rui, 
from islands like Pulo Milo and Little Nicobar. While an 
ap can have about twenty people, the largest type of 
canoe from the latter can have five to eight people on 
board. They never use oars at Chowra. Only paddles 
are used. Oars and paddles are both common for a 
large canoe at the Southern Nicobars. The bow stem is 
not protected with any metal pieces for an ap whereas a 
rui always has a metal covering. 

The thwarts are cylindrical beam and they serve 
as seats too for the paddlers in an ap. People fix planks 
between thwarts which serve both as the deck for 
keeping luggage and as a seat for the paddlers or 
oarsmen in a rui. In and ap only the thwarts through 
which the masts are fixed are a little broad to hold the 
mast poles. Only one thwart, whose shape resembles a 
scare devil, extends beyond gunnels near the bow. 
Canoes from islands like Kondul have three long and 
circling thwarts near the bow extending beyond the 
gunnels. Though long, the extension pieces at the bow 
and stern stems of a Chowravian transport canoe is not 
as curving inside as a Pulo Milo or a Little Nicobar 
canoe. Because of their huge size, the Chowravian 
canoes have long and big cylindrical poles as gunnels 
unlike the Southern canoes. While it requires more 
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than ten people at Chowra to shore up an ap, not more 
than three people are needed to carry a mi ashore. The 
mi are placed on the ground and only the outrigger is 
supported with a stand. 

As for as ownership is concerned, the fishing 
canoes at Chowra and the mi of Southern Nicobars fall 
under a category. Both of them are owned by either an 
individual or a family. Launching a canoe for the first 
time is an occasion for celebration throughout 
Nicobars. 

Accessories of various kinds are fixed both on 
the Chowravian ap and the Southern mi. Some of them 
serve both as decoration and as an aid to identify the 
wind’s direction. At Chowra, accessories are fixed on 
both the hull and the outrigger during a sail unlike the 
Southern mi whose hull alone is decorated with 
accessories. Accessories at Chowra include small poles 
with ribbons, synthetic feathers, scare devil cutouts 
etc. After the trip, these accessories are kept in a 
particular portion, nyi kanaich, of the traditional 
houses in the villages along with the fishing and 
hunting implements. 

2.7.2 Fishing and hunting implements 

The major fishing implement, as mentioned in Section 
2.6., is the hook and line. Hooks of various sizes are 
available from the shops. Matching lines and hooks are 
chosen considering what kind of fish one is aiming to 
catch. The lines are normally wound over wooden 
handles or plastic bottles. 
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Harpoons are used for fishing near the shores. 
Different kinds of harpoons were also used to hunt rats 
in the grasslands and octopuses in the intertidal area. 
Harpoons can be single head and single or dual barbed, 
multi head with each arrowhead barbed on one side or 
on both sides, spears without any barbs etc. Wooden 
shafts are used as handles. Some spears and harpoons 
have a rubber loop attached to the shaft. 

Use of tonmol, the mesh bag along with the leaf 
bundle and sheath has already been described. 
Machetes and knives are used to clean the various 
catch. 

While hooks, lines and fishing nets are imported 
from outside, spears and harpoons are made at home. 

As said in Section 2.6., all the spears and 
harpoons are put on a frame and displayed at the 
festival community house during, panuho nut, the 
celebration of eating pig. 


2.7.3. Traditional houses and housing pattern 

Traditional Nicobarese houses are hemispherical, dome 
shaped stilt houses. Resembling beehives or an 
inverted shell of coconut or an inverted Chowravian 
pot, the houses differ in sizes depending upon factors 
like the population of the family, how wealthy is the 
owner and the intended use of the house. A living 
house is normally at least 300 sq. feet. Community 
houses used during festivals at au panam are about 
500 sq. feet each. 
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The beehive houses are single room 
constructions. The raised floor of the house is 
supported by stilts. Unlike the rectangular houses, 
there is no pole that reaches to the apex from the 
ground. Stilts are up to the raised floor and poles inside 
the houses are from the raised floor to the roof. 

The roof bends down till the raised floor. The 
truss is an excellent exhibit of the engineering skills of 
the Chowrites. The roof frame is actually constructed 
on the ground. Once the frame is constructed, it is 
lifted on temporary poles. Pillars of the house are 
planted on the ground according to the frame. Then the 
roof frame is fixed to the pillars. 

Circular poles, whose sizes reduce gradually one 
by one, are made by heating and bending long, straight 
poles. Erect poles are fastened to the circular poles 
whose circumference grows lean as they go up. Erect 
poles converge at the top to form the dome of the 
hemisphere. Near the apex is sonrav, a circular false 
ceiling strut fixed to add longevity to the shape. The 
erect poles are further supported by two cross poles per 
column. Circular poles and sonrav are supported by 
perpendicular posts from the floor. The roof is thatched 
with thick layers of grass held together by another 
frame of sticks in circles. The thatching is about 8 
inches thick. Eaves hanging below the level of the floor 
are neatly cut at the edge. Division of labor between the 
sexes is clearly witnessed in house construction where 
the truss is built by the men but its thatching, by the 
women. 

Floor of the house, in the past, was constructed 
with split areca palm. Nowadays they are replaced by 
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wooden planks. There is a square opening on the floor, 
which serves as the entrance to the house. Living 
houses have doors attached to these openings. Unlike 
rectangular houses, these houses have a tall ladder 
kept at these openings for entering. The top ends of 
these ladders almost touch the sonrav. There is a bell 
hung near the top on these ladders to intimate about 
visitors. 

Living beehive houses have another wooden 
platform, about a foot from the ground. This is actually 
the living place. The platform is used for all the 
activities like, sleeping, eating, engaging guests, 
loosening lard etc. Along the sides of the beehive 
houses, the islanders keep the firewood and fencing 
wood stacked. While sleeping, the islanders unfold 
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burlap screens along the sides to prevent wind. 
Cooking is an exception to these activities. 

Cooking takes place inside a kitchen house that 
is situated in one of sides of the living house. The 
cooking house is another single room stilt structure 
that houses the hearth. The hearth is a rectangular 
structure about a foot high from the raised floor. It is 
about three to five feet long and two feet in width. It is 
filled with sand and ash. Firewood that would be used 
immediately are placed around the hearth to remain 
warm. The roof of the kitchen house is a flat falling 
type. The kitchen house has two entrances, one in the 
front, and one at the back or a side. The latter has an 
extended platform where food for pigs and chicken are 
prepared and vessels and clothes too can be washed. 

Nyi aid, the rectangular houses of Car Nicobar, 
were the first, marked foreign models to be adopted in 
house construction by the Chowrites. Both the beehive 
houses and the nyi aid are stilt houses. Of late, 
tendency to replace the wooden stilts with concrete 
pillars is noticed. Raised floors are still the norm. But 
some newly built concrete houses have their floor on 
the ground. 

About a century ago, there were thirty two 
community houses at au panam (Bonnington 1931). All 
of them were beehive houses. Now there are six 
community huts and only five of them are dome shaped 
ones. Though the houses are repaired and re-thatched 
even today, new beehive houses are not reported to be 
built these days at Chowra. Even among the existing 
ones, changes have been witnessed where the wooden 
stilts are replaced by cement pillars. Most of the living 
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beehive houses have become store rooms. Things 
normally found these days in these livinghouses turned 
storehouses are traditional clothes and headgear, 
decorative accessories of canoes, coffins, implements of 
horticultural activities, fishing and hunting tools, 
instruments of canoe building and pot making, various 
types of earthen pots etc. 

2.7.4 Pottery of Chowra 

Pot making as an impeccable art was mastered only by 
the women of Chowra among all the Nicobar Islanders. 
Ritualistic practices observed in the digging of clay, 
transport of the clay, and making of the pot will be 
discussed in Section 2.9.12. The pots are made of clay 
brought from Teressa. Men of Chowra go to Teressa 
Island in the month of March for digging clay. Each 
man knows the kind of clay his wife would prefer. Once 
the men arrive on the shores of Chowra, the women 
would take over the process. Men are not supposed to 
even go near the place of pot making. 

The first process is to clear the clay of coarser 
materials. Me-teyd, as a pot making woman at Chowra 
is called, would also mix a little sand from the hiwah 
beach at Chowra. She would then knead the clay well. 
The women do not use wheels. They place the lump on 
a concave plate, Ontario. They sit in a particular posture 
on a wood and hold the plate between the toes. The 
posture lets them move the plate round using their 
toes. They use a spoon knife to carve the shape out of 
the lump. The platter is moved around in a rhythmic 
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manner as the body of the pot is molded. Once the pot 
has reached a certain height, they take the platter and 
place it on a ring shaped pad. Without moving the 
platter round anymore, they mold the pot further and 
raise its height. Once the height and shape are 
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achieved, the women remove the pot from the platter 


Figure 2.15 Chowrite 
women making earthen 
pot 
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and cut off the extra lump at the base with a blade. The 


body is scraped with coconut shell for a smoother 


surface. The pot is left for some days to dry. 


Four kinds of pots are made at Chowra. Among 


these, one bigger pot, kariong, and one medium sized 
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pot, to fal, with open mouths and a smaller one with a 
curved mouth, kurorik, are cooking pots. The smallest, 
fourth type of container, is used for keeping medicinal 
or hot water to bathe neonates. 

The bigger cooking pot kariong is baked during 
the preparatory phase of the festival panuho nut. The 
pot is inverted on charcoal covered with a heap of ash. 
A metal ring is placed on top to support firewood kept 
around the pot. The firewood should not touch the pot. 
Two or three women are involved in the baking process. 
Immediately after the baking, black stripes are painted 
on the pots with indigenous paint. Only expert women 
are invited to paint. They use coconut husk brush to 
paint. As the pot is hot, it absorbs the paint and gives a 
dark color. 

Prowess in the making of the ceramic pot is 
something that a girl is supposed to acquire before her 
marriage at Chowra. The pot is used in the festival to 
render ta-ong, the pig lard. 


2.7.5 Cooking and food habits 

In the past, sustenance was through subsistent 
agriculture. Tubers like yam, tapioca, and Nicobari 
aloo, fruits like banana, and jackfruit, and coconut 
were cultivated mainly for island consumption. 

Dieting exists as a cultural practice at Chowra. 
Men and women are supposed to follow particular 
menus in certain periods during the Chicken festival or 
the Celebration of eating pig etc. 
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Chowrites eat twice a day, generally. Fruits are 
either eaten directly or steamed and eaten. Banana is 
available in different varieties. Its flower and stem too 
could be cooked and eaten with tubers. Tubers are 
either boiled directly and eaten or are scraped, added 
with sugar, coconut, then steamed and eaten. 

Steaming is done mostly using kariong, the 
traditional cooking pot, over the hearth. They put water 
at the bottom and place a stand above the water. Then 
place the processed pulp of tubers or banana, bundled 
in pandanus leaves, on the stand. A lid, made of a 
bunch of leaves, is put over the bundles to contain the 
steam. Among steamed food, tubers can stay edible for 
months. 

Presence of fish, pork, dog flesh, crab or flesh of 
the octopus will make what can be called the meat-diet 
at Chowra. Fish in Chowrite cuisine can be raw, salt 
cured, prepared as a soup, cooked into various dishes 
with spices, grilled, or even made into a sauce. Wooden 
skewers, inoh, are pinned inside the hearth to roast 
fish. Different fish taste best in different preparation. 
For example, the fish, mat fat, is tasty in a soup. 
Coconut milk is added to some of these raw fish and 
eaten. Fish like ka dm hun, and some reef fish and a 
shore crab, sunyiny etc. are considered poisonous and 
inedible. Unlike Pulo Milo and Little Nicobar islands, 
turtle meat too is considered inedible at Chowra. 

Pigs are slaughtered only as part of rituals or 
festivals. Hence, pork is not a staple diet throughout 
the year and pork eating can at the most be seasonal. 
Slaughtered pigs are singed first. Blood of the pig is 
consumed. The bacon and ham are divided and the 
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inner parts are removed. Lard is stored separately. After 
the rind is separated, bacon and ham is cut into small 
pieces. The rind strips will be hung near the hearth. It 
can be eaten over the next few days. Though, the rind 
will stay edible for about six months, true to its status 
as the most preferred meat, the pork strips are finished 
within a month. Pig liver is considered a delicacy. 
Intestines too are boiled and eaten. The liver and other 
raw meat can be eaten alone or with banana or tuber 
cakes or with ginger-chilly chutney. 

As a custom, drinking fruit or artificial beverages 
is prohibited after eating uhayav nut, the raw pork. As 
milk too is proscribed in a post uhayav nut context only 
black tea can be served. These customs are slowly 
getting relaxed in the community. 

They also boil the meat and eat. Fried pork is 
mixed with rendered and clarified lard for a particular 
dish during feasts. What is strained out after the 
clarification of lard too can be fried and made into a 
dish, sik. Cakes made out of maida, the refined wheat 
flour, are eaten with pork soup. They also make pork 
biryani at Chowra for dinners on the occasions of 
wedding or baptism etc. 

Chicken, dog flesh, most types of crab, meat of 
octopus are also cooked and eaten. Almost all these 
meat can be prepared in to a broth and eaten with 
boiled rice. Cooking with spices to make a broth means 
adding salt, red chilly powder, turmeric, readymade 
masala available from the shops, vegetables like onion, 
tomato etc. 

Rice is a non-subsistent item that has almost 
become the staple diet for the Chowrites. Rice is 
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distributed by the Government through PDS schemes. 
It is cleaned using a round winnowing pan, re. Rice is 
boiled and eaten. It is cooked in aluminum vessels 
these days. Eating rice is not preferred during festivals 
like panuho nut, and the chicken festival. 

Rice is also eaten with broth prepared using 
various pulses and greens at Chowra. Greens can also 
be fried and eaten. Some of the greens are also 
considered to have medicinal values. 

2.7.6 Medicine 

Treating diseases does not always include drugs at 
Chowra. Ethnic beliefs, rituals, and methods of 
traditional treatment for various diseases will be 
discussed in the Section on Religious Life. 

Various types of fever, body pain, and general 
weakness are treated by applying leaf lotions on the 
body. The leaves are available in the jungles of Chowra 
itself. They are prescribed by the traditional healers. 
Sometimes, the leaf lotions are mixed with the blood of 
piglets and applied on the body. All women, men, and 
children are treated with these lotions. Leaf lotions are 
also applied on pregnant women during labor. 

Post natal belts, for tightening abdominal 
muscles, are made from the bark of a tree called cori. 
The bark is covered in a cloth with laces to be used as a 
belt. 

The islanders also identify the medicinal values 
of turmeric, ginger etc and use them to treat problems. 
A particular leaf, sukauno, dried and coddled with tea 
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can cure stomach upsets. Another leaf, when 
consumed, clears the intestines of tapeworms. 

Traditional treatment would also include tying of 
metal rings near the wrists. This is done in cases were 
spirits are suspected to have caused the disease or 
problem. 

Nowadays, the islanders also use medicine 
available from the government medical center of the 
island. People take prescribed drugs (tablets, 
restorative tonics, injections, and intravenous feeding) 
for diseases ranging from malarial fever and asthma to 
pregnancy related problems. Wounds and cuts are 
applied with ointments and dressed. Pregnancy and 
labor is attended by the Auxiliary Nurse cum Midwife 
posted on the island. Child care too is according to the 
modem methods of scientific treatment nowadays. 
World Health Organization prescribed Oral Rehydration 
Solution is quite in vogue for treating dehydration. 

Two of the most common diseases at Chowra, 
first, a skin ailment and second, filarial infection 
(elephantiasis) are yet to find a vaccine in both the 
traditional and modern treatment available at Chowra. 


2.7.7 Other Implements and Artifacts 

Wood is the major fuel in the island. Wood from the 
farm-jungles is also used as building material. Trees of 
particular varieties, which grow again after they are 
cut, are marked and used for these purposes. 

There are various implements, both indigenous 
and from outside that have become part of the lige at 
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Chowra. The fineness of artisanship exhibited by the 
indigenously made articles and way all these 
implements are put to their maximum use prove a 
point against the claims that these people looked a lazy 
community (Kloss 1902:227). 

There are various implements that can not be 
strictly classified under on or the other activities. Some 
are needed by more than one activity, for instance, the 
machete. Machetes are used in cutting wood, climbing 
tree, breaking coconut, making pieced of vegetables in 
the kitchen etc. A plastic bottle can be used to store 
drinking water, toddy, baits etc. They are tied with the 
coconut flower using ropes to collect toddy from the 
tree. 

Nam, the troughs used for feeding the pigs too 
are made from wood from the island itself. They are 
made in different sizes for cattle of different age. The 
troughs in the villages mostly have extended handle on 
two sides while troughs in farms are witnessed to be 
without the handle. 

As seen above and through the pages from the 
beginning, the Chowrites try to make use of any 
material to its fullest utility. They are innovative under 
stress. For instance while cutting firewood from trees, if 
they do not have big hammers, they will make a 
wooden hammer of a desirable size there itself from the 
same tree that they want to make pieces of. They will 
also make wooden levers and wooden wedges and start 
cutting the rest of the wood. One of the main structures 
used in shaping planks, panels or wooded pillars is the 
stand on which they place the rough surfaced wood. 
Two wooden beams are criss-crossed planted inside the 
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ground. One end of the wood is placed between these 
beams and they used light weight axe to shape the 
wood into panels or pillars. For finer work like making 
frames of doors or stools etc they use axe, chisels, 
carpenters plain, carpenter’s jack etc. 

As seen before, traditional cooking utensils 
included the earthen pots, storage utensils like the 
isohyo, the churning staff, wooden skewers, coconut 
scrappers, and stands for cutting meat etc. Aluminum 
vessels and instrument made of iron have replaced 
most of these items for cooking. List of metal 
instruments that have replaced the traditional items 
completely will include the nut cracker and hand 
mortar used for crushing tobacco and areca nut for 
chewing. The islanders also seem to have a liking for 
the plates and basins made of porcelain clay. 

One of the indigenously made things that is still 
used in a big way is the broom. In fact, there is a 
variety of brooms available throughout Nicobars. There 
is one with a long pole and a bundle of spilt dried 
coconut leaves. This is used to sweep inside houses. 
They are particularly good to sweep the raised floor 
houses that have gaps between the planks. Brooms 
made of coconut leaf ribs are used to sweep outdoors. 
This can be in the size of a yard broom or attached to 
long poles with the ribs spread over a twig. There is 
another interesting object in Chowra in which there is a 
long pole and at one end of the pole, they attach the 
broken half of the coconut shell. Two of this kind are 
used together to collect the droppings of pigs around 
the house. This helps the person do the job without 
leaning front or bending down. 
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Mats and baskets too are traditional items at 
Nicobars. They are mostly brought from Nancowry or 
Car Nicobar at Chowra. The Chowrites, of course, make 
their own cots and coffins, but the designs reflect that 
of Car Nicobar. 

Introduction of tea drinking habits have also 
brought in thermo flasks, strainers etc. The people use 
the strainer also to strain toddy. They use them also 
with funnels to fill in containers. 

Other food items that have been introduced with 
tea are sugar and milk. The people also seem to have a 
liking for carbonated drinks and sharbath. Oil, pulses, 
and other spices too have entered only lately into the 
daily life of the Nicobarese. They were not using even 
salt. 

Modem gadgets have become part of the 
Chowrite life in a big way. Anchors, radio, television, 
motor outboats, engineering tools, lighters, iron boxes, 
mosquito net, ropes, diving masks, synthetic water 
tanks, coat-hangers etc too have become inevitable part 
of the everyday life at Chowra. 

Sports gadgets like foot ball, volley ball, tennis 
ball (but they play cricket with that), badminton rackets 
have all entered the Chowrite life. 

Personal beauty care items and toiletries too 
have become part of life Chowra. Men and women use 
various things like toilet soaps, talcum powder, skin 
treatment creams, perfumes, hair clips, goggles etc en 
and women have also started wearing gold ornaments 
at Chowra. Fashionable clothes are welcomed according 
to different occasions. 
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Garlands made of banana leaves are worn 
during occasion like pig festival or village dances. The 
people of the island make them from the terminal leaf. 
They differ in design. There is also a head gear made of 
banana leaf. The head gear is worn by commanders in 
the dancing teams and captains of the various social 
units from the indigenous socio-political system during 
various events of festivals at Chowra Island. 


2.8 Tribal councils 

The community at Chowra has a socio-political system 
of its own. This organization of the community reflects 
constant introspection and feedback over the years. 
There are two councils operating in parallel under a 
single Chief. One is indigenously developed and another 
one is a recent off-shoot of the Panchayat Raj 
Institution of Government of India. Both councils 
interact with each other at different levels. 

The socio-political organization at Chowra has 
been studied only with partial success by researchers. 
Following summarization of relevant parts in two of the 
studies, Reddy and Sudersen (2001) and Justin (2003), 
dealing mainly with the tuhet system at neighboring 
Car Nicobar Island, can lay the base for our discussion. 

In Reddy and Sudersen (2001), kinem is the 
unit with a socio economic status at Car Nicobar. 
Kinem is a cognate descent group consisting of 
collaterals of both sexes, including their spouses. It is 
lineally neither agnate nor uterine. The kinem, not the 
family, is the primary corporate group at Car Nicobar. 
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Kinem has a head who is usually the senior of the male 
line. Above the kinem is the Village Council, constituted 
of heads of all the kinem in the village. This Council 
elects the Chief of the Village Council. The Island 
Council is the supreme body at Car Nicobar where all 
the Village Captains are members. The Island Council 
is headed by a Chief and a Vice Chief Captain. By 
tradition, the Chief Captainship goes to a member from 
Seti village. 

It can be derived from the study that the Chief of 
the Village Council is a head of one of the kinem in the 
village. What is obscure is the fact whether the Chief of 
the Village Council is the Village Captain or not. Reddy 
and Sudersen (2001) also mention about the 
introduction of adult franchise in 1978. By the time the 
study was published, adult franchise had become the 
norm. The islanders elect three captains per village for 
five years through a secret ballot. However, the tuhet 
system described in the study survived. 

According to Reddy and Sudersen (2001), a 
similar unit to the kinem of Car Nicobar, which traces 
to a common (unknown) ancestor, is the kunyee at 
Chowra. Kunyee too is exogamous. A kunyee is 
constituted of more than one yomkanala. A yomkanala 
is an agnate kin group. Yomkanala are named after its 
senior most, living male member and the kunyee are 
named after the head of their senior yomkanala. 

Both the yomkanala and the kunyee are 
corporate groups at different levels. The head of the 
kunyee, kavee kunyee, is responsible for the 
distribution and allocation of the farm and forest land, 
according to the study. Three captains are nominated 
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by the island chiefs for each village. While there is no 
Village Council at Chowra, the village captains are part 
of the Island Council, kavayee, along with the three 
island chiefs. The island chiefs are three kavee kunyee 
who are ranked first, second and third, and are 
addressed Chief, Second Chief, and Third Chief 
respectively according to this study. The introduction of 
the term ‘captain’ is a colonial influence. 

Though a valuable contribution, Reddy and 
Sudersen (2001) stays partial in its attempt to describe 
institution of captainship at Chowra. The reason is that 
it does not separate the indigenously developed system 
and the parallel village council system developed to 
serve PRI Scheme of the Government. Reddy and 
Sudersen (2001) is the outcome of fieldworks 
undertaken in 1981 and 1971 at Car Nicobar and 
Chowra respectively. 

Justin (2003) informs that the three terms, 
kinem, mirooto, and tuhet, are synonymous in the 
common parlance at Car Nicobar. A tuhet indicates the 
large extended joint family, that is, maximal lineage 
members identified under a particular name. A tuhet is 
exogamous with the family being patrilineal. The 
residence pattern can be either patrilocal or matrilocal. 
Heads of the tuhet are selected considering criterion of 
age, proficiency, profound knowledge of the customaiy 
laws and qualities of administrative leadership over a 
large lineage group. The tuhet heads hold their office for 
a life time. Successors are nominated, as a rule, on 
primogenitaiy basis. 

While this is the general picture, kinem or 
mirooto, if they were to be explained specifically, are the 
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outcome of a tuhet, where a group separates itself from 
the parental tuhet into several tuhets, according to 
Justin (2003). The affiliation of tuhets and kinem or 
mirooto witnessed at Car Nicobar was not very 
discernible in the Central and Southern Nicobars 
according to Justin (1990:49), but has become 
discernible at least on Chowra Island over a decade 
(Justin 2003). The latter study also mentions the unit 
chanong uveav, as the local equivalent at Chowra 
Island, for a Car Nicobarese tuhet. 

Justin (2003), as it is primarily restricted to Car 
Nicobar Island, does not explain the units below or 
above chonong uvayav in the indigenous system at 
Chowra. 


2.8.1 Indigenous Island Council 

As mentioned, two systems, the indigenous Island 
Council and the PRI equivalent Tribal Council, work in 
tandem at Chowra Island, according to the present 
study. 

Tout ensemble, the community has organized 
itself into five parties called hok ngook. Food crop farms 
form the basis of the indigenous political organization. 

At the bottom of the native system is a unit 
called komanaich. It is a unit of one or more nuclear 
families who stay and work together to maintain a 
portion of the food garden. The unit komanaich is also 
defined by its kitchen house. In this sense of staying 
together, it is identified as one household. According to 
island customs, even if there is more than one or two 
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nuclear families grouped under a komanaich, the 
number of hearths cannot be increased. Even if the 
population of the komanaich increases, the number 
cannot be increased. 

The word for ‘portion’ in Sanenyo is kOnaich. The 
unit that possesses it, in this case the family group in 
charge of working in and maintaining it, is known as 
komanaich. This is the unit mentioned in Reddy and 
Sudersen (2001) as Yomkanala. Kanala is a word in 
Sanenyo meaning a ‘share’. Yom means a person or 
people, especially an elderly lot. So the terms 
komanaich and yomkanala could be used inter¬ 
changeably for a social unit described above. 

The unit definitely traces its origin to a common 
ancestor. Exogamy is allowed. Patrilineal descent is 
reckoned but resident pattern can be either patrilocal 
or matrilocal. A komanaich is identified by the male 
member who leads its activities. The activities included 
in the criteria are building houses, maintaining coconut 
farms, herder activities, performing rituals etc. The 
assigning of the portion of the food garden to the 
komanaich is done by the Head of hok ngook, the party, 
through the Head of an inter-mediatory unit called iydh 
uvayav or chonong uvayav. 

A chonong uvayav is a unit where a group of 
komanaich is administered together by a Head. The 
phrase chonong uvayav, literally translated, would 
mean ‘tree coconut’. As seen in the introduction to this 
Section, Justin (2003) identifies this unit as a family 
group with a common (unknown) ancestor. 

The chonong uvayav is identified by its Head. 
The Head is from one of the member komanaich and is 
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assisted by one more person from a different 
komanaich. The Head is chosen for the leadership 
qualities, knowledge of customs and rituals, skills in 
sailing, mastery over canoe making, and building or 
repairing of fences of food gardens etc. Administrative 
authority of the Head of the chonong uvayav is directly 
observed over the portions of land of the komanaich 
assigned under the Head. 

A group of six or more chonong uvayav makes a 
hok ngook, the party. The word hok ngook means ‘food’ 
in Chowra Language. A hok ngook is known by its first 
captain. Three captains, in the order of first, second, 
and third, are elected for each hok ngook. The period of 
their office is three years. 

As mentioned before, the whole island 
population has been administered by attaching each 
individual in the island through the units of komanaich 
and chonong uvayav to these five parties. One is born 
into a hok ngook at Chowra. Based on the choice one 
makes between a patrilocal or matrilocal residence for 
one’s family after marriage may change the 
membership of the person from one hok ngook to 
another. It is noted that members through affinal route 
are generally not welcomed to higher posts in their new 
hok ngook. 

What is interesting is that there is no equal 
distribution of the island community under these five 
hok ngook. Alpha’s hok ngook, for instance, has only six 
chonong uvayav as against Esaw’s hok ngook, which 
has the highest number with ten. Alpha’s hok ngook is 
the smallest among the five. The structural rigidity of 
this system is because of the restrictions on the basic 
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unit komanaich. As the number of household units of 
the party, or for that matter, of the island, cannot be 
increased, the hok ngook do not literally grow in terms 
of number of units. Population has increased 
noticeably in the past century but the ratio between the 
hok ngook seems to remain constant. The hok ngook 
thus becomes the most important unit because of its 
decision making authority on maintaining natural and 
human resources of the island. 

The major duty of a hok ngook, according to 
island tradition, is to organize panuho nut, the 
celebration of eating pig. The responsibility shifts in 
turn every year so that each hok ngook is in charge of 
organizing the festival once in five years. Other four hok 
ngook become the laborers of the organizer for the year. 
As will be discussed in a later section, the festival is 
about slaughtering as many pigs as possible within a 
week for island consumption. The organizing hok ngook 
spends almost all of its adult pig wealth during this 
week. Dancers and participants in rituals have to be 
honored with food items as gifts. This involves lot of 
tubers, coconuts, and plantains. Forest produce is 
involved in building special fences for the festival pigs, 
repairing houses etc. Money is involved in the form of 
cloths as gifts and uniforms. In short, all the 
economical resources of the organizing hok ngook are 
almost completely exhausted in a week. Since the onus 
of decision making is on the first captain of the hok 
ngook, there is an assertion of the hok ngook and its 
captain as the important decision makers in the 
indigenous system of the island. 
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Each hok ngook calculates its wealth and 
resources at the beginning of every year. Captains of all 
hok ngodk gather and discuss the status of resources 
with the organizer of the year. They decide the work 
course for each party through the year so that the 
festival in the last quarter of the year is celebrated with 
pomp. This is one reason that the hok ngodk control 
distribution of food garden and cultivation methods 
used in the island. Each hok ngook owns land and food 
gardens in the neighboring Teressa Island too. Apart 
from the horticultural aspects, the hok ngodk also plan 
activities like canoe building, pot making etc during the 
meeting. 

Canoe building, though commissioned by the 
Head of the hok ngook, takes place mostly under the 
supervision of the Head of chonong uvayav. The 
workforce is gathered by the Head of chonong uvayav to 
go to Teressa Island for canoe building. They also 
appoint a chief architect for the work and follow the 
expert’s instructions on technical aspects. On pot 
making, the Head of the hok ngook plans, again to be 
implemented under the supervision of the Head of 
chonong uvayav, when to leave for Teressa Island to 
bring the mud required for the process. They also 
choose the women, who would make the pot, bake, and 
color them etc. While all these work course is planned 
by the captains of the hok ngook, the decisions are 
authorized to be carried out only by the Council of 
Chief Captain and Deputies. 

The office of the Chief Captain is for a life term. 
The Chief Captain may step down on health reasons. 
The Chief Captain is selected on the basis of age, 
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knowledge of tradition and customs, administrative 
quality, personal wealth etc. Unlike Car Nicobar, where 
the Chief Captain of the Island is traditionally from one 
village, the Chief Captain at Chowra can be from any 
one of the villages. There was no historical record made 
available to this research on the date when the Chief 
Captainship system arrived at the island. But the 
present generation remembers at least four Chief 
Captains spanning over a century and a half. 

The Chief Captain is assisted in the office by two 
deputies, namely, the Vice Chief Captain and Deputy 
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Fig.2.17 Alpha’s hok njipok 


Vice Chief Captain. During the present study, Sri. 
Jonathan, Sri. Leslie and Sri. Anthony Moses were the 
three Captains respectively. Their terms too expand 
over their life period or until their health permits. Of 
the three Captains mentioned, the Deputy Vice Chief, 
Sri. Anthony Moses is the son of former Chief Captain, 
Late Sri. Moses Loklolul. Kauvvi, ‘the head’, is the 
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native equivalent for the three Chiefs of the Island. In 
fact, all the captains, including those of chonong 
uvayav and hok ngook too are addressed as kauvvi. 
Further distinction of the person is made by adding 
their name. The Chief Captain of the island is referred 
sometimes as Ma kauvvi as at Car Nicobar. 

Fig.2.16 gives the structure of the indigenous 
Island Council of Chowra. Fig.2.17. explains it with an 
example of Sri. Alpha’s hok ngook at Chowra. The Chief 
Captain of the Council also becomes the Chairman of 
the PRI equivalent Tribal Council established for the 
purpose of assisting the District Administration. 

The indigenously developed council at Chowra 
reflects one of humanity’s soulful battles against low 
resources and trying conditions. It has evolved itself 
over a valuable discernment of the island’s natural 
restrictions. The Chowravian understanding is that the 
limitations on their nature are real. It is beyond the 
human ability to augment nature. The situation is 
peculiar to Chowra even within the islands of Nicobar 
where resources were generally considered to be in 
plenty and even making the people look lazy (Kloss 
1902:227). Though a predicament, the dauntless 
Chowravian reply was speciating. The response was a 
prudent attempt to conserve available resources and 
enhance stable production from them. 

The organization, if drawn as a line drawing, 
would end up looking like the map of Chowra. Starting 
from the komanaich which maintains the portion of the 
food crop farms, then the chonong uvayav, a coconut 
tree unit supervising the komanaich, working for the 
maintenance and production of the resources of its hok 
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ngook, the entity that is ultimately responsible for food 
production, owning all the fenced farms and finally, the 
Chief Captain’s office having dominion over all the hok 
ngook and responsible for every major decision of the 
island which impacts down even to the smallest unit. 
The smallest unit or an individual islander, in turn, is 
allowed an individual identity in terms of interspersed 
coconut trees, their individual wealth. This makes the 
emotional investment into such an organization grow 
deep for any individual member (even the Chief Captain 
is a member of one of the hok. ngook and has 
responsibilities) and large as it reaches the top. 

The elegance of the system, suggestive even by 
the names used for the units, inspires the raconteur in 
every elder of the island say to the young that “this is 
our island and culture; we can increase neither the 
units nor the resources, because an island, by nature, 
cannot extend itself into the ocean”. 

The festival panuho nut, seems to be the 
consciously chosen and ideal vehicle through which the 
island community passes on the values of its socio¬ 
political organization to the future generation. 

2.8.2 Panchayat Raj Institution and other councils 

After independence, the introduction of Panchayat Raj 
Institution (PRI) by the Government of India demanded 
an equivalent system to be recognized for the islands to 
execute the welfare measures of the Administration. 
This led to regularization of another system parallel to 
the indigenous party organization. 
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The parallel system, as against the party or clan 
system, has been around in Nicobars in an elementary 
form ever since the Portuguese visit to these islands 
(Temple 1909). The parallel system, where the 
influential patriarchs of the village were called ‘captain’, 
was always encouraged by the foreigners who occupied 
the islands. During the British occupation, these 
captains were even given a Union Jack, a letter of 
appointment and a visitors book as a mark of 
recognition. However, the roots of the parallel system 
are not as old as other islands at Chowra. The 
geographically remote Chowra came neither under the 
trade nor under the administrative influence of the 
foreigners until the break of twentieth centuiy 
(Bonnington 1909:181). 

The present PRI-equivalent Tribal Council at 
Chowra works at the village and island level. Each 
village has three Captains elected for five years by the 
villagers. The Village Captains elect a Secretaiy for the 
council. The council is actually headed by a Chairman. 
As mentioned in Section 2.8.3.1., the Chairman’s office, 
according to the island custom, always goes to the 
Chief Captain of the indigenous system. The Chief 
Captain’s office is not term bound at Chowra. The 
Chairman continues in office until the person’s health 
permits. 

Except the Chariman, the members of the PRI- 
equivalent council do not enjoy the decision making 
powers like the captains of the indigenous system do 
on island matters. The council is a machinery, present 
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mostly to interact with the Government. These days, 
however, this council is responsible for distribution of 
materials from the Government through the PDS 
among the villagers, organization of village dances, 
arranging weddings, and school related activities etc. 

Unlike Kamorta or Teressa where women too 
contest and occupy the posts of the PRI equivalent 
Tribal Council, Chowra decided against women 
representatives at this Council. Chowrites did try the 
participation of women once but subsequently decided 
against it. The women however have their 
representation through the Mother’s Union of the 
Church. The Mother’s Union works in tandem with 
Pastorate of the Church. The Pastorate has the 
presbyter in charge of the parish as its head. He is 
assisted by the deacon, catechist, layman and 
laywoman, and members of the Mother’s Union. The 
two councils are mostly confined to Church related 
activities. Baptism, weddings, funeral services, events 
of All Souls Day, Saints Day, Christmas Celebrations 
etc are arranged by them. The Mother’s Union, in 
particular, is responsible for imparting Christian 
conduct in eveiy aspect home life (Justin 1990). All 
major decisions, relating to the community, calls for 
consultation of all these councils at Chowra. 


2.9 Recreation, ceremonies, festivals, taboos, 
religion, and life at Chowra 

“Ritualistic’ is the word that can least define the life at 
Chowra. The traditional and customary understanding 
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of the restrictions on the island resources is 
particularly responsible for the ritualization of life at 
Chowra. Recreational activities can be broadly 
classified into traditional and modem. Many other 
dichotomies too are relevant for classifying the everyday 
events at Chowra Island like, religious and non¬ 
religious, subsistence and non-subsistent, family 
related and community related and so on. We may keep 
this classifying agenda for the final chapter on 
deconstructing the memes of the culture at Chowra. It 
is better approached both in terms of a scientific 
theoretical approach and in terms of emic observations 
of the events than with a cultural materialistic 
description undertaken here. 


2.9.1. Soltu, Stick fighting, pig fighting, and canoe 
race etc. 

Soltu is a game like the famous kabbadi. It is played on 
the seashore at Chowra. The court is divided into two 
with a line at the centre. One team stands on each side. 
One member of the team will go into the other’s court 
holding breath and chanting ‘soltu’. The player would 
try to touch the opposite team members and reach 
back the centre line without losing the chant or the 
breath. Opposition team tries to catch and stop the 
player from reaching the centre line. What is different 
in Soltu from the mainland game of kabbadi is that 
there is no boundary on either side of the centre line. 
So teams get chased for about fifteen, twenty meters. 
Teams can be a mixture of men and women. It is played 
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mostly when the islanders are waiting for the returning 
of canoes from Teressa. 

Stick fighting was mainly arranged to settle 
disputes of land. Islanders who find their coconut 
farms encroached by neighbors or whose farm produce 
or pigs are stolen, report to the Island Council which 
arranges for a stick fight. Customarily, the parties 
involved have to slaughter a swine on the occasion. The 
fight is done with long skinned poles or even twigs with 
leaves. No one is seriously hurt though there may be 
injuries on the finger. The more tired fighter of the two 
is usually chased from the arena by the other which 
marks the end of the fight. 

Pig fighting and canoe racing are both part of 
panuho nut, the celebration of eating pig. Pig fighting is 
not exactly a battle between the man and the beast. 
Whenever, during the festival, pigs are brought from 
the farms to be confined in specially constructed pens, 
pig fighting happens. The islanders in fact only play 
with the animal. They enjoy inciting the pigs in a 
specific manner which as a reaction tries to snout the 
men down. Only men are involved in the play while 
women may form the spectator. One hind leg of the 
animal is always tied with rope and the pig’s 
movements are controlled by the man holding the rope. 
The game may get dangerous with boars with tuskers. 
Sometimes the boars escape the rope and end up 
hurting the players. 

The game is significant in the sense that it 
actually marks the end of the relationship between the 
people and their pet. The confinement of the animal in 
the narrow festival pens and the inciting game 
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thereafter relieves the pigs of their domestication. Once 
the game is over, the pigs are shut again in the festival 
pens, this time, only to wait for their death during the 
ceremonies. 

Canoe racing marks the end of the month long 
festival. During the festival phase, there is a prohibition 
of sailing. Getting the canoes back on water means 
return to normal course of life. Only the transport 
canoes are used. Different parties of the indigenous 
Island Council make the teams. The parish church too 
is represented by a team. The canoes are decorated 
specially for the occasion. Paddles with thin blades are 
used in the race. 


2.9.2 Songs and dances of the Chowrites 

Three types of songs and singing marks the music of 
Chowra. The first type of songs is the songs of the 
dances. These are composed by some leading men and 
women of the dance teams from each village. They sing 
these songs while they are working in farms or drinking 
at home or traveling on canoes too. While dancing, 
most of these songs are accompanied by nice beats 
created by the tapping of feet on the ground by the 
dancers. There are no musical instruments used as 
accompaniment for these songs. Many themes are 
covered by these songs and prominent ones among 
them are themes about god, island life and love. Men 
and women dance separately and have separate kinds 
of songs, though, both of them join the singing while 
one is dancing. While men’s songs are known for the 
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beating rhythm, prolonging each syllable in high 
pitches marks the women’s songs. Both the men’s and 
women’s songs are sung twice consecutively during 
dances. First a solo singing is done followed by all the 
dancers in a chorus. 

The second type of songs is the hymnal the 
Chowrites have learnt to use in the Church. Many of 
them who have written about the Nicobarese have 
observed their skillfulness of singing harmonic parts. 
Parts singing seem to come naturally to the islanders. 
The hymns used in the church are actually in Pu 
language. Some songs have been recently composed in 
Sanenyo to be sung in the church. The new songs are 
different in form from the traditional hymns. They are 
accompanied by guitars. Two or three guitars are 
usually used. The islanders play them in perfect 
unison. It was amazing to see the islanders still use a 
guitar presented to them twenty years back by the late 
Prime Minister of India, Shrimati Indira Gandhi. 

The third type of songs is what may be given a 
nomenclature as ‘Spirit Songs’. The islanders sing these 
songs only during the pig festival. They are sung 
invoking the super natural spirit the islanders believe 
in traditionally. The songs are peculiar for their feel of 
sobriety and solemnity. Three basic musical notes 
follow slowly and add a sense of gravity to the scene. 
There are only six of these songs that are still being 
remembered and sung. 
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2.9.3 House warming 

House warming is a Christian practice at Chowra. A 
new house is blessed inviting the pastor of the parish 
church who conducts a prayer service. The islanders 
also make him cut open a ribbon to mark the event. 
The Reverend then blesses a new container vessel of 
the house to symbolically pronounce prosperity to the 
new home. This is followed by a dinner for the invitees 
and elders. 


2.9.4 Saint's day 

7 th November is Saint’s Day at Chowra. It marks the 
establishment of the first school at Chowra on this day 
more than thirty years ago by Sri Abednego Thompson 
of Car Nicobar. The Church and the school are involved 
in organizing events for two days. The day is celebrated 
together by the people of Teressa and Chowra. The 
people of Teressa come to Chowra for the purpose. On 
6 th November the Chief captain, other captains, village 
captains from Teressa Island etc, go to the memorial 
stone of Late Chief Captain Sri. Moses Loklolul and pay 
homage. He was the man who supported Sri Abednego 
Thompson in his attempt. It is followed by the public 
honoring of officials of the various government 
departments of the island, lighting of a lamp to mark 
the arrival of light of formal education’, parade by 
school children and youth clubs of the islands, cultural 
events and a dinner for the guests of honor. 7 th 
November witnesses a special service at the Church, 
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auctioning of contributions to the Church for erecting 
funds, quiz and singing competitions involving teams 
from neighboring islands etc. 

2.9.5 Christmas 

Christmas is another festival that involves the Church. 
After consulting the Mother’s Union and the Island 
Council, the secretary of the parish church issues a 
notice announcing the programs. The programs extend 
from 2 nd December to 6 th January. There will be carol 
singing everyday by different teams from the island. 
Each day, one par ty or village of the island will host a 
dinner for them the carol singing team. People wear 
new clothes and exchange gifts on the Christmas day. 

2.9.6 All Souls Day 

All Souls Day celebrations provide a symbolic 
rendezvous of the indigenous and Christian faiths 
existing at Chowra. In the past, the island was known 
for its elaborate ossuary customs. The bones of the 
dead will be dug up and used in building kareav, which 
will later be buried again. This was accompanied by the 
slaughtering of pigs which is known as the pig festival 
in the neighboring Teressa Island. 

The importance attached to All Souls Day at 
Chowra is an evidence of underlying faith beliefs in the 
Island Community. Candles arc lit on the tombs of 
loved ones after a memorial service by the Pastor of the 
local Church. The islanders decorate the tombs in the 
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cemetery with lot of flower bouquets and spreading of 
white sand. Later they return home and light candles at 
houses too. 

2.9.7 Death and recompense 

Death related rituals reveal much about the concepts of 
purity, sterilization, cosmological realm etc at Chowra. 
Though on the surface the practices may look 
Christian, there are thing like burying the feet of the 
person towards the sea, seven days isolation of those 
involved in the burial, using leaves to drive away evil 
from the grave etc reflect indigenous beliefs. 

Some of the historical accounts speak about 
dead bodies being hung on poles or sent in a lonely 
canoe on sea etc. These practices, if at all were followed 
at any point of history, have ceased to exist at present 
in the community. Dead bodies are bathed, dressed 
well, placed in beautifully decorated coffins and are 
buried after a funeral service by the Reverend of the 
Church. Men and women who are supposed to carry 
the body to the cemetery are chosen among relatives by 
the head of the hok ngodk. 

In the past, the dead body was kept in the ‘death 
house’ before it was buried. The bearers of the coffin 
were not allowed to return directly to homes. They 
would be in the community houses on the shore and 
can return only after a particular period and 
undergoing certain ritualistic treatment before being 
accepted back in the community. 

Nowadays, one can see a woman or man drive 
away any evil over the tomb with twig of leaves ones the 
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burial service is over. They also erect four poles and tie 
two pieces of clothes as shades over the tomb. They 
light candles too. The bearers of the coffin wear 
uniforms. They return immediately to the houses. But 
they are not allowed to touch anything. When they are 
served food, they keep a piece of paper between their 
hands and plates. They are given spoons to eat whose 
handles, again are wrapped with paper. 

Recompense service marks the end of the 
restriction on the coffin bearers in the community. A 
dinner is served after the prayer service by the 
Reverend. This means that the people involved are 
completely accepted back in the community much like 
it was done customarily in the past. 


2.9.8 Chicken, fish and pig festivals 

The three festivals are celebration of three sources of 
protein in the island diet. Various rituals and 
restrictions are associated to each of these festivals. 

Rung pung palav, the chicken festival at 
Chowra, falls in the month of May. Men and women are 
not supposed to make noise in the island and they 
should walk only with their hand crossed at their 
backs. Chicken is the only meat that should be part of 
the diet during the festival. In the past men and women 
were supposed to wear the brush like costume made of 
coconut leaves below their waist and roam around the 
village. Even today most men do not cover their torso 
during the festival days. 
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Fish festival is more about catching fish than 
eating fish. It falls between the months of August to 
September, just before the Pig festival. Two elders in 
the island identify days in which the islanders have to 
go and fish. The elders would also give the spot where 
one is supposed to fish. The islanders leave the house 
about five in the morning. They should only fish in the 
identified spot. If they go to any other place, they would 
meet disaster in the sea. The disaster would come in 
the form of a fish looking like a long perpendicular pole 
which would topple the canoe. No one except a 
Chowrite was not allowed even to go near the shore. 

While the men axe fishing in the sea, others in 
the island should keep silence. In fact, in the house 
where this researcher was staying, elders only talked in 
signs. The school is given a local holiday to avoid 
producing unwanted sound on the island. Playing 
volleyball in the evening is cancelled. The islanders 
believed that noise on the land pronounce danger for 
those on the water. 

Panuho nut, the celebration of eating pig, is the 
most elaborate of all the festivals at Chowra. It marks 
the culmination of all the belief system and ecological 
understanding of the Chowrites through history. 

The island community lives and dies for the 
festival, it can be said. Planning of the festival starts as 
early as in the month of March. All the events 
throughout the year are done with an eye on the 
festival in the months of October. As mentioned before, 
that the festival is an authorized carrier of the islands 
cultural tradition and values to the feature generations. 
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Anyone participating in the festival imbibes it. Everyone 
in the island participate. 

A separate detailed documentary video of this 
festival is to follow the present volume and hence is not 
discussed in detail here. 


2.9.9 Religious life 
Animism and Shamanism 

The belief system of the island evolves around a super 
natural spirit which would harm them if the islanders 
displeased the spirit. The spirit in the island belief, at 
least, before the advent of Christianity, was the 
Supreme Being. This spirit is different from earthly 
spirit which was called ivi. Ivi is a spirit that can get 
attached to an everyday object like a canoe or a 
machete. The islanders believed the latter could be 
controlled or made to act according to the instructions 
of human beings and hence the presence of 
Shamanism. 

Shamans were almost everything from sorcerers 
to accoucheurs. They interpreted every good and evil in 
the island and could interchange the two at their will. 
They were ethnic healers and possessed great 
knowledge of medicinal flora of the islanders. They can 
cure many sicknesses with their leaf lotions and herbal 
liquids. They would also identify the cause of the evil 
like the presence of certain tree in the patient’s farm. 
Many times they used the blood if chicken and pigs in 
their rituals. 
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Chicken were cut through their mouth for their 
blood which meant its death finally. Pig’s blood was 
taken in a different way. The islanders would cut the 
tail of a piglet and collect the blood in coconut shells. 
They would dress the wound with turmeric powder 
after that. 

Blood is a major element of rituals at Chowra, so 
is tender coconut. Coconuts of various ages are 
attributed with different spiritual character at Chowra. 
King coconut variety was not used in any of the rituals. 
Tender coconut water is poured on pigs before they are 
slaughtered. The water is also poured over tombs after 
they are opened to drive of evil. 

Tender coconuts without water are used in the 
various kummohs used by the islanders. A kummoh is 
sometimes a pole with a tender coconut through which 
a twig is pieced. A betel pan, a beedi and pice of pork is 
attached to the twig. These kummohs are mostly sign 
posts to announce the beginning of pig festival or fish 
festival. Other type of kummoh where a coconut leaf is 
split and hung with a piece of meat would normally 
announce that a pig or a tree has been cut here. The 
piece of meat in this type of kummoh also ensures that 
though a pig has been slaughtered, the pig wealth will 
remain in the home. 


Christianity 

Christianity arrived with Abednego Thompson at 
Chowra. The movement was bolstered by the visits of 
late Bishop John Richardson. While Christianity 
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pronounced death to most of the animistic rituals in 
certain Nicobar Islands, Chowra, in more than one way, 
gives a complex picture. 

A good percentage of the islanders are seen 
actively involved in the church activities. Regular 
activities of the church include the Sunday service and 
service on other important activities, house meetings 
organized with the involvement of the Mother’s Union 
etc. There are two services on Sunday, one in the 
morning and one in the evening. The Chief Captain of 
the island Sri Jonathan is a regular in any one of these 
service. There is also a Sunday School for the children 
where they are taught apart from stories from the Bible, 
the Nicobarese writing system. Prayer and hymns too 
are taught to the children as part of the Sunday School. 
There is a youth organization in the Church. The youth 
play important role during the festival activities. For 
events like Christmas in the month of December, they 
start practicing the carols as early as the month of 
September. Chowra is one island which has produced 
more than two Reverends for the Church of North India 
apart of Car Nicobar. As seen before, Christmas and All 
Souls Day mean lavish celebrations. 

Christianity has turned the Shamans into 
traditional healers who mostly are dependent on the 
herbs than ivi, the spirit they supposedly handled. Yet 
all the festivals at Chowra have their animistic flavor 
written all over them, including the All Souls Day. 
There is also accommodation of both like the festival 
panuho nut, which is celebrated for pleasing the super 
natural spirit of the indigenous belief system, is 
inaugurated with a prayer service by the Anglican 
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pastor. They pastor and acolytes are also exempted 
from the rule that men should wear only half trousers 
inside the festival house and bare their torso. 

The study of religion as a memeplex begins here. 



3 

Ethnographic profile of 
the Nicobarese of Pulo Milo: 
an overture 


3.1 The field 1 and the location 

Little Nicobar group, chosen for the first fieldtrip of 
detailed study, includes the islands of Pulo Milo(PM), 
Little Nicobar (LN), Kondul, Meroe, Trak, Treis, 
Kabra, and Menchal. 

After the preliminary analysis of a pilot survey 
data, concrete evidences about the status of the 
language, namely, Chonai Lamongse, spoken in this 
group, as a separate language from that of Takahanyi 
Lang, of the neighboring Great Nicobar Island (GN 
here onwards), have just been derived. Dialectal 
differences within the group too remain to be studied 
and established. 

LN group is part of the Southern Nicobar Islands, 
lying north to the southernmost GN. PM (Pihduny), 
LN and Kondul ( Lamongse) are the three inhabited 
islands in the LN group. 2 The northernmost island is 
Meroe (7° 32'N, 93° 32'E). Kondul (7° 13'N, 93° 42'E) 
is the southernmost island of this group lying close 
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to GN. 3 Saint Georges channel is between LN and 
Kondul. Sombrero channel separates this group from 
the Central Nicobar Islands. 

Ships from Kamorta reach PM through the north 
gate of the channel between PM and LN around Treis. 
The sea route from PM to Campbell bay at GN (east 
coast) is first an exit through the same north gate, 
then towards the south around the east of LN, 
touching Kondul and east of Laful Bay (Laful Pe), GN. 
People from PM reach Pulobhabi of GN (west coast) 
directly from Kondul through the west when they 
travel by canoes or outboats. People from western 
and north-western parts of LN sail through the 
southern gate of the PM channel to reach PM. 


3.2 Administration and island statistics 

PM, LN and Kondul fall under the jurisdiction of 
Assistant Commissioner, Campbell Bay, GN. 

There is an Ashram School (primary) run by the 
Department of Education, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. A hostel too has been built at Campbell Bay, 
GN, to help students going for high school and higher 
secondary school education to the headquarter. A 
separate polling booth is allotted on the island for the 
general elections to the country’s parliament. Most of 
these facilities are provided through the government 
recognized Tribal Council. PM, along with LN and 
Bambooka, is an island where there no jetty has 
been constructed yet. 
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3.3 Physical and human geography of PM 

The island of PM is of 1.3 Sq. Km in area. The island 
can be divided into two regions; the grove-forest and 
the shore (see Figure 3.2). The first region is the 
groves and forest. A grove-forest may have coconut, 
areca (wild and ordinary), pandanus (wild and 
ordinary), banana, wild trees, grass etc. Farms where 
various tubers are grown are also found inside the 
grove-forest forest area. A coral bed filled with rocks, 
fish, sea cucumber, anemones, urchins etc, apart 
from the stony coral, surrounds the island. 



Figure 3.1 (clockwise) Sea cucumbers (top left), spiny urchin, sea 
anemones and plate coral in the PM coral bed 
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drying platforms, government quarter (concrete 
buildings), church, community hall, medical centre, 
shops, godowns, powerhouse, lighthouse, concrete 
footpath, bridges, two small inlets, and playgrounds 
(volleyball, football/cricket) mark the eastern and 
southern shore habitat of PM. Imported flower plants 
(datura, hibiscus etc), chilly plants, coconut, 
drumstick, mango, bo trees, grass etc are found 
among these buildings. Across the sea channel in the 
eastern and southern shore is LN. It is open sea 
towards the west, except for the three tiny islands of 
Treis, Trak, and Meroe at visible distances. One 
house (of Mr. James) is found on this side. The shore 
is lean and patchy on the western and northern side. 
There is a cave. Inedible wild pandanus fruit bearing 
trees too are found near the shore in the west. 

Geological studies done on the neighboring GN 
report that the younger substrates from the Tertiary 
period are more like parts of Sumatra than the other 
islands (Lamoreux, 2001). 

According to Government of India Census data 
(2001), the population of PM is 150. 4 Generally it can 
be called a mono-ethnic Nicobarese community at 
PM, except for Mr. Abiram (Son-in-law of Ms. Henna 
and Mr. Israel, native of Ranchi, Jharkhand). The 
community can be divided into three lineages, the 
lineage of Ms. Vigil (LI here onwards), the lineage of 
Late Ms. Ruth (L2 here onwards) and the lineage of 
Mr. Thomas Chipu [L3 here onwards]. All of them are 
Christians, members of the Church of North India, 
following the Anglican order of Protestantism. The 
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eldest in the village are the first generation converts 
to Christianity. 

While the neighboring LN community seems to 
exhibit a semi-sedentary mode of life in at least 

a few cases, the PM community exhibits stable 
herder-horticulturalist (Pandit, 1998) characteristics 
retaining some of their hunter-gatherer traits. 


3.4 Material culture 

Agricultural productivity plays a major role in 
defining the material culture of the Nicobarese of PM 
and LN. It effects trade and controls the economy. 
Typically, coconut-areca nut groves and tuber farms 
together are valued mostly as properties in these 
islands. As seen in Section 3.4, the grove-forest area 
of the island includes these grove-farms. 

Next to grove-farms, rank houses in the list of 
properties. Houses are stretched along the seashore 
(Figure 3.2). Two types of roofs, flat falling and semi¬ 
circular, mark two types of houses in the village. 
Apart from the village houses, the islanders also 
build shelters, of temporaiy and permanent kinds, in 
their farms inside the grove-forest area. 

There are many things, apart from the grove-farms 
and the houses that the Nicobarese of these islands 
own and value. Of prime importance among these 
things is the canoe. The outrigger-canoe symbolizes 
the Nicobarese ethnic group on the whole. It has 
importance in more than one domain of the life of the 
Nicobarese of PM. It is the main mode of transport 
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between different parts of the island and between the 
island and its neighbors. It is used to transport copra 
from farms to village. Fishing, one of the major 
subsistent activities, is mostly dependant on canoes. 
Canoes are status symbols. Large canoes and sail 
canoes are talked about with pride. Long and 
adventurous sea voyages are some of the best- 
remembered events in personal histories of the 
islanders. Bicycles, introduced over a few decades, 
offer one more mode of transport within the village at 
PM and add to the list of valued properties. 

Tools used in farming, traditional house building 
and canoe building include axe, plane, crowbar, 
hammer, nail, and machete etcetera. These tools are 
brought from outside nowadays. Concrete buildings 
are built with materials (cement, sand and stone) 
brought from outside. For small-scale constructions, 
sand and calcium substitute are got from the island 
itself. The calcium substitute is made by processing 
and grinding a particular variety of seashells 
available in these islands. 

Fishing and hunting aides too receive careful 
attention from the owners. The aides include a 
variety of spears, diving masks, cans for carrying 
baits, hooks and lines. While hooks and lines are 
bought, spears are still made by the islanders 
themselves (Section 3.4.3). Fishing nets have been 
introduced recently at LN group of islands by 
outsiders. 

The islanders used indigenously made bows and 
arrows to hunt birds like pigeons and parrots in the 
past. Nowadays they use airguns for the purpose. 
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Detergent powder, tea powder, milk powder, 
sugar, rice, pickles, pan masala, tobacco etc are 
some of the non-subsistent items that have become 
indispensable in the everyday life of the islanders 
these days. 

Cooking and storage utensils made of various 
materials like stainless steel, china clay, iron, 
aluminum etc are brought from outside. The 
islanders are fond of glassware too. 

Recent items in the list would include radios, 
televisions, dish antennas, VCD players, 
refrigerators, and other electronic devises etc. 
Toiletries like talcum powder, facial creams, 
perfumes, lipsticks etc too are in vogue among the 
these islanders. 

The islanders do not seem wear much ornament. 
Nowadays men and women have started wearing gold 


Figure 3.3 PM Islanders loading copra onto a ship 
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chains. Women seem to prefer wristwatches to 
bangles. 

In the past men of the islands used to wear 
loincloth 5 and women used to wear loy 6 and bare 
their torso. Nowadays the men wear shorts and a tee 
shirt or a shirt when they are in the island. The 
women wear loy and a long blouse. Collared or a 
crew-neck tee shirt are also worn. Girls of the island 
wear both skirts and loy as bottoms and shirts or tee 
shirts as tops. Boys wear shorts and shirts or tee 
shirts in the island. While going to the various 
headquarters the men are noticed to wear full pants 
and shirts or tee shirts. The women choose either 
Z6i/-blouse/tee shirt combination or salwar kameez. 
Most of these dresses are bright colored. Men prefer 
shorts in fluorescent colors. 

Swine, considered an equivalent for gold in all of 
Nicobars, are recently losing importance at PM for 
the reasons discussed in Section 3.4.2. 

Passing of history has seen a few adaptations in 
the shape and use of some artifacts. Some have been 
replaced. But changes and replacements have been 
minimum compared to the number of articles that 
have been introduced into the lifestyle of these people 
over the couple of decades. Methods of cultivation 
have witnessed almost no change. But new species 
have been introduced in food crop farms. Prominent 
replacements are the use of cloth as sails instead of 
leaves, metal and glass vessels instead of the 
traditional artifacts for cooking and storage of food, 
roofing materials, masks instead of snorkels etc. Of 
late, motor outboats have replaced canoes for long 
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journeys and transport of copra. Motor outboats run 
on diesel. 


3.4.1 Agricultural activities 

Nicobarese at PM and LN own grove-farms both in 
their islands and at the neighboring uninhabited 
islands. The grove-farms are generally not mono- 
cultured. U choo is the grove-forest where cash crops 
like coconut and areca, fruit trees like pandanus, 
jackfruit, and banana, and even wild trees are found. 
Symbols (Figure 3.4) marked on coconut trees 
sometimes distinguish as to whom the grove 
belonged to. 

But inter-crops, that is, the various tubers like the 
nicobari aloo, yam, tapioca, etc and also pineapple 
and banana in many cases, are grown in the 
gardens, yov. Such a method helps to maintain these 
subsistent food crops. The yov is usually fenced to 
prevent pigs entering into it. As will be seen in 
Section 3.4.1, particular methods of cultivation are to 
support longer life of the crops. 
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Cultivation mostly means cleaning up the forest 
area to grow coconut and areca crops and tubers 
inside the fenced gardens. Trees like banana and 
pandanus grow on their own as intercrops in many 
farms. Of these, tubers, banana and pandanus are 
purely meant for island consumption. Men and 
women attend to the tuber gardens regularly to keep 
the plants and surroundings clean. If any part of the 
fence is broken or weak, it is immediately repaired. 
Coconut and areca, as the history of these islands 
show, have long ceased to be just subsistent crops. 
Cultivated coconut and areca are exported from these 
islands. They are the only source of revenue for these 
islanders. Coconut is exported in the form of copra 
(desiccated coconut meat). Other extracts of coconut, 
like, tender coconut water, coconut milk, coconut oil, 
toddy etcetera are meant for the island use. 


Figure 3.5 Rufus with banana at the uninhabited Treis Island. 
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Studying Nicobarese way of cultivation would 
explain a fact or two about the formation of new 
villages in these island. A group beginning to 
cultivate a piece of land means that they would build 
houses, wells and other things to stay in that place. 

At LN, people of some villages migrate and shift 
their habitat once in ten to fifteen years to cultivate 
new food gardens and grove-farms. They may return 
to the same village, which they left years ago, again 
for cultivation. The practice may not justify a 
classification of LN community as a semi-sedentary 
society. In some cases, only individual families are 
witnessed to move to new grove-farms for cultivation. 
The latter trait is witnessed even at villages like Pulo 
Panja which has electricity, a primary school, 
medical centre with an AN&M etcetera, facilities 
indispensable in an urban habitat. 


Coconut farming 

Coconut (cocos nucifera) has been naturally 
cultivated in many grove-farms of these islands. 
Cultivation practices differ sharply from that of 
mainland India. Specific methods of cultivation 
followed by the Nicobarese include a non-use policy 
of fertilizers, non-replanting of the young ones, no 
artificially built irrigational system etcetera. 

The islanders let the dry leaves and other wastes 
of the farm to become natural fertilizers for these 
trees. According to the islanders, use of chemical 
fertilizers will shorten the life of these trees. Stalks 
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sprout from fallen coconut fruits through one of their 
three eyes and the plant gains root in the ground 
below. Typical tropical climate help the natural 
growth of these young ones into trees. The moisture 
of the earth substitutes for the absence of irrigational 
canals. One of the disadvantages of non-replanting of 
the saplings is that the trees do not take roots deep 
inside the earth. In many farms at PM and LN one 
can see good part of roots lying above the surface of 
the earth. Aged trees fall down easily during heavy 
winds. While to an outsider the islanders may be 
seen as not attending to their property with care, the 
natives actually spend good amount of labor towards 
their farms. This is observed through their knowledge 
of each tree and part of the grove. Every time they 
climb a tree, they clean the dry sheaths over the 
flower. It must also be noted that the common 
practice in these islands is to climb a tree to pluck 
nuts than to use hook or a long stick from the 
ground. Thi3 method does not damage the flower 
easily, according to these islanders. A thorough study 
of the cultivation methods would only reveal that the 
lower amount of human intervention is deliberate 
and prudential. 


Copra production 

Once in three or four months, copra is produced. 
Ripened fruits are gathered first. All men, women, 
and children participate in removing the husk. This 
is done with the help of a crowbar. People plant a 
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Loading copra in outboats 


Loading copra onto ship 


Figure 3.6 Copra production and trade 


crowbar inside the ground up to the level where its 
head is at a convenient height (Figure 3.6). One foot 
is kept near the crowbar and the other is spread to 
get proper balance. They take the fruit in both the 
hands and hit the husk on one of the three ridges 
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near its head on the crowbar. Good amount of body 
weight is transferred on the fruit by the standing 
posture of the person. The husk gives way normally 
in two to three hits. Coconut, thus removed, is 
collected near the drying platforms. The drying 
platform is of three to five feet high. It is made of 
poles arranged in parallel to each other with a small 
gap between them for the smoke to enter. Ladders 
are used to get on to the platform. 

The nut is broken into two using the back of a 
machete. The semi-spherical pieces are arranged on 
the drying platform. On one occasion witnessed at 
PM by this researcher, the people broke the shell to 
place the kernel directly for desiccation. The bottom 
row is arranged with the meat facing upwards. Next 
row is kept over the bottom row facing downwards. 
Kernels in further rows are kept facing downwards. 
Such a dressing lets the smoke to enter evenly 
through the gaps in the bottom row to reach the 
other rows. Shells, collected, are used to put fire. 
They also use firewood for the purpose. 

It is the most crucial part of copra making. Copra 
is smoke dried in these islands. The relatively high 
humidity (of 70%) of the atmosphere in these islands 
allows sun drying only for about three months in a 
year. 7 The smoke drying process draws considerable 
attention, as the oil produced will be prone to 
rancidity if the smoke treatment is not accurate. 
Carelessness, occasionally, results in the platform 
catching fire too. 

It seems oil produced from the copra made in 
these islands mostly cannot be used in food 
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products. 8 The reasons are the following. Smoke- 
drying is not a better method when compared with 
sun-drying. Moisture inside the meat is not 
completely dried by smoke drying method. Many a 
time, copra gets damp while loading the sacks from 
outboats onto ships. In the ships, copra is placed 
below all the cargo in the cargo tank. There is not 
much fresh air circulation inside the place. It takes 
three to four days to reach Port Blair, the union 
territory capital, from PM. The copra is stocked at 
Port Blair until the next ship to Kolkata is available. 
Transshipped copra is again stocked at Kolkata port 
before it is transported to the factory. Thus it is 
almost a month in unfavorable conditions that 
reduces the quality of the copra and also makes it 
prone to rancidity. For all these reasons, oil of the 
copra from these islands is better used in soaps, 
nitro-glycerin etc than as food oil. 

There are two agents at PM, Mr. S. Moses and 
Mr. A. Peter S. James who collect copra from the 
islanders and sell it on the ships. An agent based at 
Port Blair is the buyer who later sends it to Kolkata. 
This agent barters rice, clothes, tea and other 
groceries in return. The men who help as laborers in 
loading the copra on to the ships too mostly prefer 
returns as grocery items or clothes than money. 

In contrast, areca, the other cash crop, is sun 
dried. Areca too is traded in the same way. 

Cultivation processes with regard to banana, 
pandanus, yam and other tubers could not be 
documented during this fieldwork at PM. 
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Indigenous method of coconut oil production 

Coconut oil was used in the past for cooking, regular 
treatment of hair, skin etcetera. Nowadays people 
prefer seed oils to coconut oil for cooking. Indigenous 
hand-pressed method of making coconut oil is as 
follows. Coconut meat is grated first. This is done 
with the thorny stalk of cane palm. Coconut milk is 
extracted from these scraps by squeezing. The 
coconut milk thus extracted is a mixture of water 
and oil. It is left untouched for about two days. 
During this, lighter oil is fermented. Oil starts to float 
over the water. The separated oil is removed and is 
filled in bottles. The bottles are kept under sunlight 
for a few days when further moisture gets removed 
from the oil. Thus transparent and pure, what is in 
commercial terms called, virgin coconut oil gets 
extracted naturally in this method. 

Coconut oil produced by such wet milling methods 
is scientifically found to have a beneficial effect than 
the refined, bleached and deodorized (RBD) coconut 
oil (Nevin et al 2004). It reduced total cholesterol, 
triglycerides, phospholipids, low density lipoprotein 
(LDL) and very low density lipoprotein [VLDL] 
cholesterol levels and increased high density 
lipoprotein (HDL) cholesterol in serum and tissues. 

At the neighboring GN, indigenous method seems 
to be related to the waxing and waning phases of the 
moon. 9 Separation of oil and water is believed to 
happen best during the waning phase. Whether such 
beliefs were available at PM and LN or not could not 
be checked during the present fieldwork. This field 
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worker also could not witness at PM the oil-press 
method followed at Chowra or Car Nicobar for 
producing oil. 


3.4.2 Herder practices 

The people of PM and LN share a histoiy of hunter¬ 
gathering and herder-agriculture practices with the 
rest of the Nicobarese of the district. Today, whether 
someone at PM is a herder-agriculturalist or not is 
subject to the condition if one possessed farms or 
not. For instance, Mr. Moses is a shopkeeper. He 
became a shopkeeper because he did not inherit or 
possess any farm as property. 

This explains another fact of Nicobarese 
agriculture or herding practice. Not many people 
employ laborers to help in these activities. If a farm 
belongs to a family, it is that family or an individual 
and their relatives who are responsible for its 
maintenance and produce. Certain form of adoption, 
adoption for special purpose (Section 3.5.1), may 
equip a family with more hands in the agricultural 
activities. In general, Mr. Moses could not get 
‘employed’ in another’s farm. He had to find other 
means of life. However, Mr. Moses is a herder for 
sure. He has invested his earnings from the shop into 
own goats, hens, cocks, ducks, dogs, cats and 
pigeons. This researcher is not sure during this 
fieldtrip if he owned swine or not. 10 
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Pig rearing 

Among these domestic cattle, pigs are traditionally 
herded by the Nicobarese. Studies show that pig 
rearing in the Nicobar Islands has not been 
economical (Singh, S. J. 2001). But in the life of 
these people, pigs have had such a cultural 
significance that they did not mind the expenditure. 
People at PM raise pigs for their meat. Pork is 
considered a delicacy. Meat of the domestic pig was 
cooked mostly during ceremonies, festivals and 
special occasions et cetera. They do not sell pork in 
shops. Piglets are given as gifts to relatives too. 

Piglets are normally afraid of people and runaway. 
They, including the young ones of the wild variety 
that are brought to villages to be domesticated, are 
kept in pens. Once they get used to people and 
environment they are left free to roam around and 
sleep wherever they liked. These pigs are fed with 
kernel of coconut, toddy, and rice etcetera. Matured 
coconut is not given to piglets. Collecting different 
types of for the young ones and the matured ones 
and feeding them becomes a major part of the 
everyday life of the islanders. The pigs also feed on 
the wastes thrown by the people after eating. They 
feed on the food available in the jungles too when 
they roam around these places. People at PM and LN 
mostly castrate the animal to raise them as hogs. 

Chak maiyih or tandi yd noun, is a kind of disease 
which affects the heart to grow big resulting in death 
of the animal. The disease spread a few years ago at 
PM and killed most of the pigs in the island. In such 
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cases where a pig dies naturally or because of a 
disease, it is buried. It is considered inedible at PM. 

Anyone in the family can kill a pig. People at PM 
and LN pierce any slender, sharp stick (mostly of 
areca tree) into the part below the pig’s throat to kill 
it. A boar is slaughtered by cutting its throat with a 
chopper. Old domestic pigs too are killed in the same 
way. 

During the fieldtrip the researcher witnessed a 
sleeting of the importance for swine at PM. This trend 
is supposed to have started with the Chak maiyih 
that killed most of the pigs in the island. The 
islanders said that their farms are safe with fewer 
pigs around. 



Figure 3.7 Abraham with his pig 
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Dogs, chicken and other domestic animals 

Dogs are meant to help the owner in hunting during 
the owner’s sojourns to the jungles or uninhabited 
islands. According to the islanders, dogs at PM and 
LN do not have rabies. Children play with dogs 
without any fear. Dogs almost live like the members 
of the house to which they belong. They are mostly 
christened with native or English names. It should be 
noted here that dogs figure in many of the tales 
about the origin of Nicobarese in these islands. The 
Nicobarese style of wearing the loincloth leaves a 
hanging arm on the back looking like a tail. It is 
believed by some islanders that it indicates a belief in 
a canine origin of the ethnic group in one of the 
legends. 

Chicken is another domestic species of 
importance. The Nicobarese of PM and LN breed 
them for their meat. They do not eat eggs unlike the 
Nicobarese of the central and northern groups. They 
normally do not build cages for the chicken. 
Chickens stay up in the trees near the shore in the 
nights. Chicken also has significance as a gift 
commodity. It is also a commodity for sale as the 
islanders have started selling it to the non-islanders 
for money. 

Cocks in these islands add to the list of castrated 
species. Cocks are caponized so that they grow fat. A 
Nicobarese of these islands can identify a capon by 
its structure. Capons grow horizontally more than in 
height. Their wings are fleshy. Goats too are raised 
for their meat. 
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According to one of the informants, people at PM 
and LN do not do the halal practice followed by their 
friends practicing Islamic faith in the neighboring 
islands. But they have a word kahouiny in the 
language referring to the practice. The word may not 
refer to the prescribed way according to the shariah. 

Cats and a particular variety of pigeons, columba 
liuia (Chandi, 2003), are considered purely as pet 
animals. Hunted pigeons are consumed mostly. 
These people otherwise raise pigeons too at home. 
The people are fond of domesticating megapode, 
kingfishers, and parrots too. 

These cattle are let to roam around freely in the 
village and the surrounding areas for most of the 
day, like the pigs, to be fed on their own. The 
villagers feed them once in a day in the evening. 

Some of the islanders catch giant clams to be 
raised in the waters near their houses. At the time of 
the present fieldwork, a crocodile too was noticed to 
be raised at the house of Mr. Lucas. However, the 
species had not been domesticated. 


3.4.3 Hunting and fishing 

Hunting (hayot) and fishing are still subsistent 
activities at PM and LN. The various ways can mostly 
be classified as active methods. One of the important 
methods, hunting with dogs (coursing—sight hound 
hunting), does not have traces of any savage method. 
Hunting as a practice is not for survival, in the sense, 
that the community would be overcome by the beasts 
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if t±ie people did not kill them. In fact, except 
macaques, pythons and wild boar, not many 
potentially wild animals are reported from these 
islands. Crocodiles are one more species considered 
dangerous. Poisonous fish are available in the sea. 
But crocodile hunting as a practice is not known 
among these people, even for the beast’s flesh or 
skin. Wild boar is hunted mainly for food, just as 
tuber farming is for food. There is also the practice of 
domesticating wild boar. Such a boar is not called 
saroal, a wild boar, but as no, meaning the regular 
domestic swine. But even after the established 
possibility of domesticating the boar, hunting them is 
a regular activity at LN and PM. As in the case of wild 
boars, bird hunting too is both for food and for 
domestication. They bring the young ones from the 
nest to raise them as pets. They can also catch adult 
megapode or parakeet and domesticate them. A 
detailed study of the hunting methods would 
establish if the islanders of PM and LN were 
horticulturalists even when they arrived at these 
islands or was it a later development. 

As in the case of agricultural activities, hunting 
and fishing areas too have geographic boundaries. If 
a group wants to hunt or fish near other’s villages, 
they inform those people first. No one prevents 
anyone from hunting or fishing at any place. But that 
the land belongs to someone else is customarily 
respected by these people. 

Fishing is not done for commercial purposes at PM 
and LN. The people do not practice deep-sea fishing 
too. However, they go to far away places to catch 




Figure 3.8 Rufus with family on a hunting trip to LN 


octopuses, lobsters and other rare fishes. Normally a 
group of people go on these trips on outboats like 
they go for hunting. 

Smaller geography of PM often forces people to 
schedule hunting trips towards the jungle at the bay 
between Anula and Makachua villages of LN. People 
at LN do not face such a problem as a bigger area is 
at their disposal for hunting of these games. They 
can hunt, for instance, wild boars also when 
unexpected movements of these games are noticed 
around the villages. Wild boars, crabs, turtles, 
pigeons et cetera are among the most hunted 
animals of these islands. Various methods are 
followed to catch respective species. 

Generally, hunting trips are scheduled about 
seven o’ clock in the morning at PM. They arrange 
food and water for the day. Choose spears and 
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harpoons for the purpose. They also take two or three 
hounds along with them. 11 Mouth of the inlet near 
Mr. John’s house is used as the access point. Dogs at 
PM are fond of hunting and traveling on canoes. All 
the dogs in the island gather near the inlet. The 
family or the group that goes for hunting takes two or 
three among them onto the canoe and start pushing 
the canoe into the waters. Other dogs start barking 
and follow the canoe along the shore or on the water 
for a while. 


Tools used in hunting and fishing 

Tools used in hunting and fishing include spears, 
hooks, lines, and nets etc. Spears can be classified 
into two kinds. They are those that are used to hunt 
land and marine animals and those that are used for 
fishing. Spears of the first category are sanai, huk 
lauvo, ha lauvo, kinsok etc. In these spears one can 
see the metal head being attached to the bottom end 
of a wooden shaft. Pihan, pihan lauvo etc. are more of 
a harpoon without ropes and are used for fishing. 
The arrowhead is attached to the slender, front end 
of the shafts in these. 12 The shafts are more than 2 
meters in length except the one used for school of 
fish. The shafts are made from wood and cane of 
various kinds. The metal arrowheads are 
indigenously made. Different arrowheads are 
attached to the shaft in different ways. In the 
harpoons used for fishing, the metal head is a long 
slender one. Shaft is placed about half the length of 
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the metal head and tied with synthetic wires. In one 
spear, ha lauvd, the metal head is screwed onto the 
metal base found attached in the wooden shaft. In 
other spears, the metal head’s base might be a 
flattened strip. Wooden shaft is spilt at the end where 
the metal strip is inserted, bracketed, and tied 
around with wires. Line and hooks used for fishing 
are available in shops in different sizes. 


Hunting saroal 

Hunting saroal, the wild boar, is a sporting as well as 
subsistent activity at PM and LN. Sanai, the single 
barbed spear is tied with a smaller stick at the end of 
the wood to form a cross. This arrangement is useful 
to prevent the movement of the boar once the 
spearhead pierces into the boar’s body. As the boar 
runs, the cross-end of the spear gets stuck inside 
bushes or between trees or rocks and stops the boar 
from running. A boar, thus hunted, is killed by 
cutting at its throat. Unlike in the past, hunted pigs 
are brought to the village, singed, and then cooked. 

People also use hCk lauvd, the spear without barb, 
to hunt wild boars. These are used when they would 
proximately follow the game. No barb in the 
spearhead means they can take the spear out and 
poke again. 
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Jaw of the hunted boar is preserved sometimes as 
a memento. 

Hunting turtles, crabs, octopuses etc. 

Unlike wild boars, catching turtles and crabs is 
restricted to fewer places. Tortoises are not available 
during all the seasons. Particular spears, ha lauvo, 
are used to catch turtles. It is almost the fattest 
among all the spears. The arrowhead is barbed on 
both sides. According to the islanders turtles have a 
very hard skin and would not settle for anything less 
strong than ha lauvo. The islanders preserve the 
carapace of the tortoise in memory of the catch. 

Curry of large crabs is relished at PM. According to 
the islanders, these crabs come ashore during dusk 
onto the marshy area near the bay after Makachua at 
LN. The islanders find it difficult to reach the place, 
as there is quicksand around the place. They go on 
their canoes. Branches of trees in the area are too 
low. One has to really bend or watch out not to get 
hurt while getting into the bay. 

Sometimes the islanders catch these crabs to give 
them to the captains of the passenger ships plying 
through the island. 

Octopuses, on the other hand, are caught when 
the islanders arrange special trips to catch lobsters 
and other fishes. Octopuses too are killed with 
spears. The islanders in the past sometimes used the 
petioles of papaya to snorkel underwater to kill 
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Fishing 


To fish, is to play’ for the children of LN islands. 
Most of them use hook and line. As they grow into 


■ 

Figure 3.9 (clockwise) 
npa a-J Hunted Octopus (top left), 
singed wild boar, and 
monitor lizard. 

octopuses. The islanders are also fond of the meat of 
a particular variety of monitor lizard. 
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adults, they also learn to fish with spears and net. As 
mentioned in the beginning of Section 3.4.3, though 
it is a major activity, fishing is purely subsistent and 
recreational. One can see women go to sea with 
canoes around nine o’ clock in the morning. Their 
catch makes up for that day’s course of meals. The 
catch is cleaned and washed in the saltwater from 
the canoe itself. They clean the fish once with 
freshwater before cooking. 

Hook and line method (bait fishing) is the most 
used method in these islands. Hooks and lines of 
different sizes are used for different fish. The 
islanders use no rods. Wooden spools are used. 
Small coral stones are used as sinkers. Hermit crabs 
are mostly used as baits. One can very often see the 
islanders moving about the bushes with cans to 
collect them. The flesh of octopus, which does not 
come out of the hook very easily, is considered the 
best bait. 

Sometimes the islanders throw the lines from the 
shore itself. Mostly they anchor the canoes a little 
distance from the shore. They stand on the canoe 
and throw the line. The spool lies on deck and the 
line is guided through their hands. Once the line falls 
into the water, they take the spools in their hands 
and start winding the line. This keeps the bait in 
movement for a while. Many times fish are caught 
during this itself. Otherwise, they leave the line for a 
while at the target. Once a fish is caught on the 
hook, they start winding the line. Generally, when a 
fish is hooked, it tries to swim downwards in the 
waters. During this, it may enter in to the reef 
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Figure 3.10 (clockwise) mackerel caught by lure fishing (top left), 
casting net, sardines caught by net fishing, shark killed with spear, 
emperor angel and other fishes caught when snorkeling. 

stones. If the line is weak, it is cut once the fish or 
the sinker stone is struck between the reef stones. 
Sometimes the fish may also bite the line and free 
itself. Once the fish is taken out from the waters, it is 
put inside the canoe. The islanders may also keep 
the fish bound to their legs with a line. 
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People locate places where lobsters are available 
and go on special trips to those places. Butterfly, 
emperor angel, and other colorful fishes too are 
caught during these trips. They catch even shark 
during these sessions using spears. The spear used 
is a long, single head, and single barbed one. They 
use diving masks to skin dive. They do not use any 
cylinders for breathing. They sometimes use 
weightless pipes as snorkels. In the past, they used 
petioles of papaya tree as snorkels but did not have 
anything as diving masks. Eyesight of those who skin 
dived often grew poor soon then. 

During long journey on outboats, the islanders 
fish using lures. The hooks are usually big. Red 
colored cloth is used as lures. As the boat moves, the 
line is pulled along. The split cloth spreads itself like 
a petaled flower luring fish. Various fish, including 
the mackerel, were caught during such journeys. 

Fish moving in schools, like the sardines, are 
caught using a spear with multiple heads more than 
five. The shaft is short and thin. A person would 
stoop completely before throwing the harpoon. It is to 
avoid the fish noticing the person. Some people have 
a good knowledge of the movement pattern of these 
schools. The person would not throw the harpoon 
directly at the school but to that place where the 
person has guessed the school of fish would jump 
above the surface of the water next. The person also 
maintains a perfect balance on the canoe during the 
throw. Average hit rate was could not be judged as 
this researcher happened to witness the sport only 


once. 
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Five-head and three-head spears are used mostly 
to fish from the shore. The people keep standing on 
the shore waiting for the fish to approach them 
before hitting them with the weapon. 


3.4.4 Food habits and dishes 

As mentioned from Section 3.4.1 to 3.4.3, hunting, 
fishing, and most of the agricultural activities are still 
subsistent in nature. Thus they greatly define the 
food habits of the Nicobarese of PM and LN. The 
cultivation of food crops in the gardens yov, and the 
herding practices related to pigs too have been 
mentioned in those sections. 

People normally take two meals a day. They also 
eat whenever food is available. Certain norms are 
followed when they sit for a dinner. The sitting 
posture is to squat. Others consider it an insult, if a 
person stretches leg forward or sideways while 
dining. Everyone waits before the eldest in the group 
start and would not leave the dinner until they finish. 
Ritualistic practices are noticed in the eating wild 
boar’s meat. 

The vegetarian and non-vegetarian eating habits 
are quite balanced. Processed food is kept for long 
term purposes. Variety of cakes made from tubers 
and fruits, described in the sections below, can be 
preserved and served from six months to an year. 
The fish sauce, ria ka, even remains good for an year. 
Salt-fish can be kept in airtight bottles for months 
and consumed. Fish otherwise is eaten raw or mixed 
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with coconut milk, chilly and ginger, or cooked with 
masala. The Islanders also eat a worm, flesh of a 
monitor lizard available in the local jungles etc. While 
flesh of the monitor lizard is cooked, the worm can be 
eaten raw or with ginger and chilly paste. Parts of a 
boar, like the flesh, too can be preserved for long. 

Banana is available throughout the year. Banana 
cakes are not preserved normally. Banana dish can 
also be called a snack. Kasta, made of maida (finely 
ground fibreless wheat flour) and toasted in sugar 
syrup, is another sweet snack. 

Paan (areca nut mixed with calcium and shreds of 
tobacco or packed in betel leaves) chewing, toddy 
drinking and smoking are common habits in these 
islands. Betel leaves available in the island are 
spicier than the one imported. Occasionally one does 
find people who are not given to chewing pan. For 
those habituated, the time and occasion are always 
and wherever, respectively. 13 Smoking is not as 
common as chewing paan. 

Distribution of rice, sugar, and tea by the 
government, introduction of seed oil and so on are 
indicators of the changing food habits of these 
islanders. Rice is slowly becoming the staple food and 
tea the staple drink. The islanders are also fond of 
carbonized soft drinks that are available these days. 
With refrigerators entering into the life of PM 
islanders, food habits have become more open as an 
ethnic space allowing change. A detailed study of the 
food habits could reveal a clue or two about how 
ethnicity can become urbanized without necessarily 
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becoming non-ethnic. 14 At the least, it will show how 
a smooth transition can be achieved. 


Wild boar meat as food 

As time goes by, cultural practices related to 
hunting, cooking and eating of pork have started to 
differ among the LN group of islands. During 
yesteryears, if someone killed a wild boar, the person 
would change to a loincloth. The meat would not be 
mixed with any masala (spices) while it was cooked. 
One was not allowed to eat chilly, salt, rice, lemon etc 
along with the meat or for the next seven days. This 
was the period for digestion according to the people. 
The boar would be singed first from outside. This was 
done with a torch made of dry coconut leaves. The 
body of the boar was stiffened once it was singed. It 
was kept on its back. People start opening the body 
with a machete around the flanks. They cut in strips. 
Blood, boiling at first, would be collected and drunk. 
Body parts like the liver, heart, intestines and so on 
were removed. Some of them like the liver were 
considered a delicacy and were eaten immediately. 
Later it came to be that the meat was allowed to be 
boiled. Only pandanus was eaten along with the 
meat of the boar. The people remained in the same 
place where the pig had been hunted until their 
portion of the meat was consumed. 

This kind of practice is still prevailing at Kondul, a 
neighboring island. 15 At Kondul, if someone wants a 
share of another’s game, they have to go to the 
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owner’s place wearing a loincloth and be there, as 
long as their share of the meat was not finished. 

People at PM do not follow the above-mentioned 
customs these days. They treat a wild boar’s meat 
same as that of pork of the domesticated pig. 
Portions of the meat of both the species are sent to 
and shared among relatives. Spices are used in the 
preparation of both and similar dishes are cooked. 


La rop - the pandanus dish 

Among all the food items of the Nicobarese of these 
islands, La rop, the pandanus dish, would rank first 
as an ethnic food. Pandanus cakes are made of flour 
extracted from the fruit of pandanus (pandanus 
andamanensium). While extracting the flour has 
specific elaborate methods, 16 baking it into cakes is 
the same as that of other cakes described below. 


Hu/avu Kaiyyu - the tapioca cake 

Hulauu in Chonai Lamongse can mean any baked 
cake. The word kaiyyu qualifies it to be a tapioca 
(cassava) dish. Cassava plants, from which tapioca is 
obtained, rank third in the value of production in the 
tropics compared to sugarcane and rice. The plant, 
which is naturally cultivated in the sandy clay soils 
of many of these islands, grows about a meter or 
above with several root tubers. 
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Preparation of the dough 

Fresh cassava tubers are chosen first. Their skin is 
peeled off, to begin with. Granular tapioca is 
prepared grating the tubers into fine shreds or, 
preferably, powder using an indigenous scrapper. A 
little cold water is added to the heap of shreds. Maida 
can be added to it optionally and kneading begins. It 
is knead until the dough gets suitable for baking. 
Sugar is added in small amounts to this mixture 
while kneading. Coconut kernel, which neither is 
fully ripened nor is too young, is selected with care 
and made into morsels. They are kept inside the 
flour. 


Method of baking 

The prepared dough is wrapped with a wild areca nut 
leaf (rai kafang). It is then steam baked. A large 
vessel is taken for the purpose. It is filled with water. 
Then coconut husks are placed inside the vessel. 
They form a mound where the top remains a little 
above the water level. The dough, already wrapped in 
the leaf, is placed above these husks. It is important 
to see that the water and the dough do not make 
contact. Otherwise, the preparation will get spoiled. 
The vessel is then covered with a convex lid. It is 
placed on the stove. As the heat increases, water 
vaporizes and bakes the dough into cake. The baked 
bread is in between congealed and solid states. The 
bread is taken out, cut into slices, and served. 
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Hulavu kaiyyO and PM Nicobarese diet 

The bread can be kept in bottles or other airtight 
containers for months and consumed, hulavu kaiyyu 
is part of a PM Nicobarese’ diet more regularly than 
not, but does not form the basic diet in their food 
habit. 

During favorable seasons, people from PM go to 
the neighboring uninhabited islands like Treis, Trak, 
or Meroe to make copra, hulavu kaiyyu forms the 
staple diet during some of these sojourns. Since 
hulavu kaiyyu is slow to digest, people prefer them 
on long trips. 

As cassava tubers are rich in amylum, hulavu 
kaiyyu is one of the major sources of carbohydrates, 
apart from pandanus, in a Nicobarese diet system. 
According to an official on the island, if to the starchy 
food (above 20% in tapioca) sugar is mixed, there are 
more chances of diabetes. The islanders do not seem 
to have been commonly affected by diabetes to this 
researcher. But it is a matter worth probing in a 
research on food habits. 

Apart from its nutritious value, hulavu kaiyyu is 
tasty, liked by young and old alike at PM and most 
important of all, is a subsistent diet. 


Hulavpisang - the banana cake 

As the name suggests hulav pisang is a bread/cake 
like dish made from banana, hulav —any baked 
bread/cake; pisang - banana. 
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Figure 3.11 (1) Tapioca cake on areca leaf, (2)banana cake, (3) 
lobsters in chilly - coconut milk, (4) pork curry, (5) scrapped 
coconut (6) pork soup (7) pandanus cake (8) maida mixed pandanus 
(9) chicken curry (10) pickle (11) salt 


Fresh ripened bananas are chosen for the 
purpose. Their skin is peeled off. The raw fruits are 
grated finely. Coconut kemel/meat, chosen to be 
between fully ripened and too young, is grated and 
mixed with the grated banana. A little amount of 
coloring powder is added. This mixture is kneaded 
into dough first. Small chunks of grated coconut 
rolled into morsels are kept inside the dough then. 
The dough is wrapped in a wild areca nut leaf. 

The dough is finally baked in the same indigenous 
manner used for baking the tapioca bread/cake. 

Once the baking process is over, the cake is taken 
out, cut into slices and is served in plates. 
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Hulavpisang in PM Nicobarese diet system 

Hulav pisung is less heavy for digestion 
comparatively. While ripened banana or plain baked 
banana themselves can make for a regular breakfast, 
this tasty cake is more of a snack than a staple diet. 


Uhav pukav- the lobster dish 

Uhav is any raw food item like fish or worm mixed 
and served with salt, coconut milk, chilies, ginger, 
lemon etc. Pukav refers to spiny lobster in Chonai 
Lamongse. Spiny lobster, panulirus versicolor 
(Tikader, 1986), is one of the most common 
inhabitants in the rock seabed of the Indian Ocean. 
People at PM catch them by diving into the sea. They 
are not caught during regular fishing. Special trips 
are arranged for the games of lobsters, butterfly fish, 
octopus etc. These trips are normally towards moh, 
the ‘nose’ of neighboring Little Nicobar, or around its 
backside. 


Method of preparation 

Lobsters, caught afresh, are cleaned first. The 
present field investigations by this researcher do not 
have confirmed process of cleaning a lobster for uhav 
pukav. Generally, no part of the lobster is considered 
inedible by the Nicobarese of Pulo Milo. The stomach, 
which is otherwise considered to have medicinal 
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properties, is generally removed. These people 
consider the liver (tomalley) and the egg filled ovaiy 
(roe) as delicacies in a dish. 

Cleaned lobsters are cut into small pieces. A 
mixture of coconut milk, salt, chilies, ginger, grated 
onion etc is prepared separately. Pieces of lobsters 
are put in to this mixture. Juice of lemon is squeezed 
a little over the preparation. It is then served in 
platters or bowls. The served dish can be had either 
alone or with grated coconut. 


Uhavpukavin Pulo Milo Nicobarese diet system 

Uhav pukav, the lobster dish, though is a luxury dish 
in the PM Nicobarese diet system, is generally not 
part of a festive occasion menu. The reason is that 
lobsters are not commonly available even when 
special trips are arranged to catch them. It is a 
luxury dish in the sense that when someone has a 
good catch the family usually shares the catch 
among their relatives and friends. 


South Indian and North Indian curry 

Of late, the islanders, because of the contact with the 
mainlanders, make different South Indian and North 
Indian dishes. These side dishes too are well made. 
The islanders prefer rice to roti with these dishes. 
They use the readymade masala powders available in 
the shops to make these dishes. 
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Tawu - the coconut wine 

Toddy, the coconut sap, tavuu in Chonai Lamongse, 
has been the most favorite drink of the Nicobarese 
from time immemorial. It is part of their staple 
dietary habits, folklore, culture etc. 


Toddy tapping at PM and LN 



Potential coconut trees are identified as first step. 
Normally the Nicobarese of PM and LN cut steps on 
the trunk of the tree to form a kind of ladder for 
climbing. They can also use slings of rope across 
their feet to climb coconut trees. The unopened 
inflorescence of the tree is cut at the tip. It is also 
given a treatment of pounding/beating before it is 


Figure 3.12 toddy tapping (inset) and 
drinking at LN 
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bound with a rope. 17 A bottle or a plastic can like 
container is tied with the rope. The container is hung 
in such a way that it collects the toddy flowing from 
the bud. Toddy starts flowing in a week from the 
buds after they are cut. Toddy is usually collected 
from the containers twice a day, once in the morning 
and once in the evening. The buds are pruned every 
time toddy is collected. A tree may give toddy for a 
month or two depending upon its potential. A bottle 
of toddy, thus collected, is normally called a ‘japan’. 


Toddy drinking habits at PM and LN 

Toddy drunk at PM and LN is unfermented. Since it 
is unfermented, it is said to be less intoxicating than 
alcoholic liquor. It is a staple drink in these islands 
for an adult. Toddy collected in the morning is 
considered sweet and less intoxicating. Toddy 
collected in the afternoon is a little sour and 

intoxicating. Habitual drinkers prefer the latter. As 
seen before, hogs are also fed with toddy, optionally 
mixed with tender coconut kernel in these islands. 
No further extractions, for example, gourd, sugar etc, 
are made from toddy. 

For some people in these islands, the amount of 
toddy they drink in a day exceeds the amount of 
water due for the day. People prefer to drink toddy be 
it a festival or a mundane day. A festive day only 
meant excessive drinking. It is quiet normal for 
people to begin and end a day with toddy. At home, if 
it is the husband and wife alone, then they used to 
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sit together for a drink. Traditionally, during 
festivals, men and women formed separate groups to 
taste their favorite drink and then join the singing 
and celebrations. 

People who were much addicted have been seen as 
living in and moving from grove to grove depending 
upon the availability of toddy. As a result they also 
became less laborious. Of late this has not been 
viewed as a healthy trend and is one of the reasons 
that tapping toddy has been banned at PM. The other 
reason is the incident where Engineer alias Mr. John 
beat up his sister in inebriated mood. 18 Though 
drinking toddy has not been prohibited and only 
tapping alone is proscribed, year 2003 can be a 
watershed year in the history of these islands, for 
such a decision, where toddy has been an inalienable 
part of their life for years. 

3.4.5 Transport at PM 

Through sea was the only way of efficient transport 
in the past. Canoes were the only mode of transport 
through the sea. Ships are nowadays available to 
travel from LN group of islands to other islands. PM, 
as mentioned earlier, has a concrete footpath that 
facilitates walking and use of cycles. 

Indigenous canoes at PM 

Canoes, one of the first signs of civilization (must be 
older than wheels too) in evolution, are an 
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indispensable part of Nicobarese life. The canoe’s 
influence, hence, is witnessed on their 
community/individual’s lifestyle, food-habits, trade, 
economy, and transport etc. Its attributes project it 
almost as an emblem of these islands. 

The canoes of Pulo Milo (PMC, here onwards) 
share much the scientific knowledge of canoe making 
in general exhibited by their cousins in the 
neighboring islands in the archipelago or with far 
away islands in the neighboring Indian Ocean. But 
they do have a few peculiar features in their 
structure, in the process of making, the way they are 
used and the proprietorship that distinguish them 
from the rest. Before we look into these differences, 
we shall describe the building and different parts of 
these canoes. 


Canoe-making 

Need of the individual or the family, availability of 
proper wood, and favorable weather etc are some of 
the factors determining the course of canoe buil din g 
in these islands. At PM, as we will see in a latter 
section, it is the individual who decides to build a 
canoe according to his will and need. Sometimes if 
someone chances upon proper wood, the person may 
be induced to build a canoe too. If need arises, the 
person may also go in search of the wood and make a 
canoe. Weather too, plays a crucial role in canoe 
building. People of Pulo Milo, who particularly make 
canoes from wood available at the jungles of LN, 
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expect normal weather when they can spend time in 
building canoes away from home. Normally, during 
its making or when not in use, the canoe is covered 
with coconut leaves. Thus a canoe under 
construction may get decayed during the process of 
building itself if it is exposed to frequent changes in 
temperature, rainfall, moisture level etc. 


The hull 

Indigenous canoes at LN and PM are dugout canoes. 
Hull of the canoe is dugout from the trunk of a single 
tree. Various trees like tonha/ret kinha (callophylum 
spectabile), hinsek 19 etc. are used for the purpose in 
these islands. Hull is dugout at the site where the 
tree is felled. It is mostly made by a single individual. 
Axes and chisels are the main tools used in the 
process. 

The shape of the dugout mono-hull is only close to 
symmetry but not completely symmetrical. The hull 
is slender at both the seats of bowman and stem 
paddler. Both bow and stem tapers sharply towards 
the bottom end. Since they are dugout mono-hull 
bodies, PMC have only a kind of moulded ridged keel 
to track. The line is mostly flat with a slight lift at the 
back leaving no effective rocker. Cross sectional view 
of the canoe shows the bottom like a shallow V’. 
Though tumblehomes do not have significantly 
angled curves the beam is narrow enough for easy 
paddling. The bow stem, in some canoes, is covered 
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with a strip of metal. This is to give protection to the 
bow from bumps while getting the canoe ashore. 

Once the process of making the hull is over, it is 
brought to the village from the forest. Hull is the 
heaviest part of a canoe. Help of others is sought to 
carry the hull out from the jungle to the village. 
Involvement of others means an occasion to 
celebrate. A feast is arranged for those who have 
been invited to help in the transportation of the hull. 

The hull is towed with the help of an out-boat 
(motor vehicle) through the sea if the village is away 
from the site where the hull was made. 


Singeing of the hull 

At the village, the inner and outer surfaces of the hull 
are cleaned first. The surfaces are 
smoothened/polished using inkoong, the carpenter’s 
plane. The hull is then placed on two catapult 
shaped poles fixed to the ground for the singeing of 
the surfaces. The inner surface of hull is singed first 
by putting fire using coconut husks. When the outer 
surface is singed, crossbars are kept between 
tumblehomes. This is to prevent the sides from 
bending due to the heat produced. 


Stem, thwarts, gunwales, stands and seats 

At the bow and stem ends of the hull, separate 
stems, to increase their height, are fixed in these 
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islands. The bow stem has a carving on the sides 
whose design is like a small line near the hull and 
widens at the top end. A separate lean strip of wood 
is fixed with one of its end bracketing the line and 
the other end is fixed to the hull. This is an 
additional support to hold the stem that has been 
fixed to the hull with nails. At the stern, shorter stem 
is fixed directly to the hull. 

Thwarts, called as kanong dal, are the cross bars 
that are kept between the top edges of the sides of a 
canoe. Thwarts are fixed as if to divide sections of the 
canoe in these islands. The number of thwarts varies 
anything from six to twenty depending upon the size 
of the canoe. They divide a basic canoe into its stem, 
middle and bow sections. Three thwarts, kanong che 
drui, at the bow end extend beyond the gunwales. 
They have similar design. The front most thwart of 
the canoe has a different design. It has an ear like 
end, nang Id rui, and the stem too is semi circular in 
shape. A Kondul canoe has the longest such thwart. 

Gunwales run from bow to stem over the thwarts 
on each side. Gunwales are attached to the bow stem 
on a triangle shaped structure. They actually end a 
little before the thwart. They are tied together with 
the thwarts to the hull using synthetic thread or gut. 
Holes are made at same heights on the hull for this 
purpose. Two solid strips of timber are attached 
outside the gunwales on each side as a cover so that 
water does not enter through the gaps between the 
hull, the thwart and the gunwales. 

Behind the first three thwarts is chu, the stand, 
which is a thwart like crossbar tied over the 
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gunwales. Spears are placed over this stand and the 
long beams attaching the outrigger during a sail. 

Apart from the bow seat and the rear seat, mid 
portion too are covered with planks (papan au rui}. 
These detachable planks are pushed through the gap 
between gunwales and the body and are flanked by 
thwarts on each side. More seats can be arranged 
depending upon the size and requirement. The mid 
portion is used to keep luggage like packed copra, 
areca etc. Fishes are kept inside the deck. 


The outrigger 

A kind of float, intah, is attached to the canoes of 
these islands as an outrigger on one of their sides. It 
is long cylindrical stem of a tree called as intah, or of 
poplars. The front and rear ends have different 
shapes. 

Small cleavages are made on the outrigger, six in 
the front, and six at the back. A set of three straight 
wooden strips, in eim, is inserted into three cleavages 
with each strip crossing the other two to form a 
scissors or clamp like structure (see Figure 3.13). A 
set of two such structures are available in the front 
and back. One end of two long beams, kanouko rui, 
connecting the hull and the outrigger are placed over 
and tied with these scissors like structure. The other 
end is kept across the hull. It is tied at both 
gunwales. 

Outriggers are viewed as the most important part 
of a boat by many of the islanders as it keeps the 
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Figure 3.13 (Clockwise from top left) 1. mono-hull, 2. singed 
mono-hull, 3. a medium sized outrigger-canoe, 4. a sail canoe, 5. 


outrigger being repaired 


canoe afloat. It is indispensable that the connection 
of the hull and the outrigger is proper. Even if the 
canoe tumbles down/capsizes due to overweight on 
board, the canoe will be kept afloat by these 
outriggers. The canoe can be resurrected by bailing 
the water out of the hull. 
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Bailer 

Bailer is a small mug like device used to scoop out 
the water that gathers inside the deck of a canoe. 
During yesteryears, coconut shells were used as 
bailers. Buoys cut to form a wide mouth, plastic 
bottles with their mouth removed etc are used as 
bailers nowadays. It is sometimes tied with the 
gunwales by a string. 


Paddles and oars 

Single blade paddles are commonly used in these 
islands. Use of paddles means the involvement of 
most of the people on board in propelling the boat. 
Paddling is done facing the bow. Paddlers can 
conveniently shift sides. Paddles are also used to 
steer the boat. The stem paddler keeps the paddle 
firm inside the water and gives direction to the canoe. 
Long oars are also used in case of bigger canoes. 
They have long shafts with small but broad blades. 
They are fixed to the canoe through oarlocks at 
particular distances from the bow. Oarsmen face the 
stem and propelling is done towards their back. 
Normally a set of two oars has been fixed. One 
oarsman is in control of each oar towards each side. 
A stem paddler gives direction in this case too. 
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sails 

Sails are used at PM and LN during windy seasons. 
Tarpaulins are mostly used as sails. One or two sails 
can be attached to a canoe depending upon the size 
of the canoe and the number of people available to 
handle them. Sails are triangular in shape. Mast is 
inserted through the pivot in the planks. Spars (stay) 
and rigging lines are attached to this mast with a 
string through a hole/opening near the top edge of 
the mast. The height of the sails can be adjusted by 
pulling or letting the string lose through the hole. 
The headsail/jib’s stay is stretched and tied near the 
bow stem. The sails can be turned according to the 
direction of the wind. Seafaring with sails, the 
Nicobarese attach two curving design poles each on 
the bow and the stem. Decorative foils are hung from 
these poles. It may be that the sailors get the 
direction of the wind observing these hanging foils. 
These last one, apart from the houses and karaev 
gives glimpse of Nicobarese art sense in carpentry. 
The decorative poles are also painted, mostly in green 
and white. Generally, the islanders identify only three 
colors through their language. They are a, lauk and 
kaiyyo for red, yellow and green respectively. 


Anchors 

Iron pieces washed ashore by the sea are mostly 
used as anchors in these islands. The pieces are 
sometimes anchors themselves or something else. 
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The Nicobarese of PM and LN can make an anchor 
out of even heavy stones by tying ropes around them 
and tying them to the bow stem of the outboat or a 
canoe. 


Bon voyage 

Canoes have been the main mode of transport at 
Nicobars till recently. Nowadays, long journeys are 
made either by ship or by motor outboat, according 
to the availability of such means. Outboats are also 
used for fishing at faraway places, for carrying heavy 
cargo, when the number of passengers are more 
etcetera. Sail canoes are still preferred to outboats 
during windy seasons. Canoes, otherwise, are used 
for fishing around the village, visiting other parts of 
the island or the neighboring islands, going for 
hunting, carrying firewood, copra, banana etc. 

Canoes are normally kept ashore near the owner’s 
house unlike motor outboats which are anchored in 
the sea itself near the shore. Canoes are mostly 
carried with its stem towards the shore. This is to 
safeguard the stem from damages when hit aground. 
For a medium sized canoe, at least two people are 
needed to carry. One person may hold the back beam 
connecting the outrigger and the hull. The other 
person may hold the gunwales near the stem. 
Together they place the canoe on the shore with the 
keel resting over two stands. Pieces of wood, poly 
foam, coconut husk etc are used as stands. The 
outrigger too is rested on a bottle, stick, or wood etc. 
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As mentioned Section 3.4.5, these canoes are covered 
with coconut leaves when they are not in use. 

The Nicobarese carry the canoe back to the water 
in the same manner. There are no particular access 
points in the island. Once the canoe is afloat, they 
climb aboard and immediately start paddling. The 
shape of the hull (shallow ‘V”) gives a balanced initial 
(primary) as well as secondary stability. Apart from 
paddles, a long pole is also used sometimes to push 
the canoe from the shore. The person stands on the 
canoe to put the pole on the ground through the 
water and gives the canoe a push. One may continue 
to use the pole instead of the paddle on two 
occasions; first, when only one person is traveling; 
second, when the people plan to go only along the 
shore, that is, when the depth of the water is 
appropriate for the pushing pole. 

Though there is no explicitly marked waterline 
(Plimsoll line) on these canoes, the people seem to 
have a good sense of the proportion of weight their 
canoes can carry. They can tell this just by looking at 
how much part of the canoe is above the water. 

A beam wind is most difficult to paddle along. But 
a Nicobarese does seem to have mastered enough to 
paddle through or sail an outboat along the beam 
wind. The canoe is carefully steered between sudden 
shifts of the trough and the crest of waves to reduce 
the water getting into the canoe. 

An almost flat line of these canoes is ideal for 
tracking and makes them easy to cover long 
distances. People at PM have sailed to the central 
group of islands and to Great Nicobar quite often by 
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canoes in the past. People coming to PM from Kondul 
and different villages of LN to get their monthly ration 
still use canoes. The trip takes more than two hours 
for some of them. 


PM canoes - general observations 

The shape of these canoes has hardly emerged over 
the years. For instance, they have not tried having a 
backrest for the seat yet. There are different reasons 
for why the people largely remain indifferent to these 
kinds of changes. One of the reasons can be the 
question of subsistence. For example, non-subsistent 
paint is not used much on these canoes except for 
the names and few designs (the long design poles in 
the sail canoes). Another may be personal 
convenience and flexibility. The reasons have all 
worked together to give the following individuality to 
the canoes against that of the neighboring islands. 


Difference in structure 

One of the obvious distinctions of the PMC with that 
of a Chowravian canoe, apart from the size, is that 
while in the former the outrigger can be attached to 
any sides depending upon the wind, the outrigger is 
always to its right side for a PMC. The shape of the 
front and rear ends of a Nancowry outrigger (float) is 
the same while the shape differs for a PMC. 



Difference in the process of building 
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While canoe-making process is a community event or 
activity at the neighboring island of Kondul or at 
Chowra, where around ten people together sit and 
decide the time, venue etc to make canoes, it is left to 
the individual’s discretion and strength at PM when 
and where the canoe will be built. A few members of 
the community help the individual to carry the 
mono-hull from the forest to the shore and then to 
the place where it is burnt to season. The maker- 
owner throws a party to them and other 
villagers/relatives during the launch of the canoe. 
The party can be interpreted only as an indicator 
showing how the cultural practices at PM have 
deviated over decades from that of Kondul though 
they speak the same language. It can hardly be seen 
resembling anything of a community event in the 
sense prevailing at Kondul. 


Difference in the proprietorship 

At PM the canoe is built and is also owned by the 
individual. The family that owns a canoe uses it the 
way they want. Another individual or a family may 
use the canoe with the permission of the owner. 

At Chowra one finds two types of canoes; the 
fishing one and the transport or racing one. The 
second canoe is bigger compared to PMC and is 
owned mostly by captains of parties. They are made 
by the people of their parties. They are used when 
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people of a party go to Teressa from Chowra for 
bringing clay for making pots or goods for the 
festival, panuho nut, the celebration of pig eating etc. 
Individuals own the smaller fishing canoes. 


3.4.6 Housing pattern at PM 

The settlement at PM is typical of the Nicobarese in 
these islands. They are shore dwellers, unlike 
Shompens of the neighboring GN who live in the 
interior jungles. Their villages are small clusters of 
houses along the shore. They do not spread 
throughout the islands they choose to dwell. 

Normally a Nicobarese at PM identifies the village 
as that which is between the houses of Mr. Thomas 
Chipu, nyih tangiel, and Mr. Titycus, nyih tangih. The 
first two houses from the north that of Mr. 
Robinson’s and Mr. Andrew’s are referred to as ‘the 
houses after last house’. Makachua, LN, in the east 
is in front of PM. Much of the sea is part of the 
village. Jungle is referred as to lie at the back. 
Houses inside the jungle and on the other side of the 
jungle are normally identified as part of the island 
but not much as part of the village. 

As we will see in detail in further sections, houses 
at PM are of three varieties. First type is the smallest 
of the three types. Floor of the house is two and a 
half feet or so from ground. It has a flat falling 
thatched roof. The second type of houses too have 
flat falling roof. The space ranges between medium to 
largest. The floor of these houses are normally four 
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feet or above. Ladders are used usually to climb on to 
these houses. The roof may be thatched with leaves 
and grass. They may also use tin instead of grass. 
These structures can house bigger families too. 

The third type of houses is the biggest of all the 
three types. These quadrangular houses (Kloss, 
1902) have semi-oval or semi-circular and falling 
roof. Their floor is normally five feet or above from the 
ground. Ladders are necessary to enter these houses. 
They are meant for large or joint families. 20 

Two wells are found near each cluster of house in 
the village. One well is meant for drinking purposes 
while the other, for washing, taking bath et cetera. 
Poor flush toilets built by the government are found 
near these clusters but are mostly unused. The 
footpath in the village is such that all the houses are 
on one or the other side of the footpath. 


Stilt houses of PM 

Stilt houses mark the house pattern of the 
Nicobarese at PM and LN. Houses are built in line 
mostly along the shore. There is no fixed pattern in 
the arrangement of houses in a village. Personal 
convenience and availability of raw materials 
consistently mark the place and structure of these 
houses. The Church is almost at the centre of this 
village. The concrete footpath of the island connects 
the last houses on each end of this cluster, the house 
of Mr. Andrew in the north and the house of Mr. 
Titycus in the south. 
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Houses, in the past, used to be constructed only 
with wood and material available from the jungle. 
Nowadays nails, tin and asbestos sheets, given in 
subsidized rates through public distribution system 
(PDS) by the government, are also used in 
constructing houses. While no house of the 
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indigenous people is a concrete building yet, School, 
community hall, quarters for government officials, 
supply godowns (warehouses), powerhouse, 
lighthouse and footpath have been built already 
using cement, iron bars, gravel and other imported 
materials. 

Indigenous method of house building begins with 
roof frame construction in these islands. Wood from 
different trees available in the local jungle (both PM 
and LN) is used for this purpose. The shape of auk 
nyih, the roof, decides the shape of the house. It is 
important to note here that indigenous houses in 
these islands are single hall constructions. 
Sometimes a small verandah (porch) too is 
constructed. Verandahs at the back are used as a 
place where vessels can be washed and coconut 
husks can be dried et cetera. Verandahs in the front 
or by the side are entrances or sitting places. The 
following is a detailed description of the construction. 

The roof 

Two long side beams, called tanaun, are fixed in 
parallel by two parallel breadthwise crossbeams, 
called tanom la umai, near the end. The breadthwise 
crossbeams bracket the long beams in the cross¬ 
joint. Nails are also fixed to strengthen the joint. In 
the middle of each tanom la umai square holes are 
made and two perpendicular poles, tanom pu sa, are 
fixed in each by sinking one of their sides in to the 
holes. These perpendicular poles are joined over the 
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top by a beam, kanlauol, which forms the ridgepole of 
the roof. With the type of wood available from the 
local jungles, the beams used above are mostly 
shaped as rectangular at the ends but left as they are 
in the middle. A roof frame structure completed is 
rectangular or square in shape. It forms the basic 
frame of the roof of any Nicobarese house (leaving the 
beehive houses). 

Two types (in shape) of roofs can be built from the 
base of the roof described above, the flat falling 
trabeated roof and the semi-oval arched falling roof. 
While flat falling roof is known as cheh karong, a 
house with semi-oval shaped roof is referred to as 
nyih tafainy. Nyth hipul is how the famous beehive 
house of the Nicobarese is called at PM. It should be 
noted here that no beehive house are there and none 
being built at PM at present. 21 

Ranaiyol, the thinner sloping beams of the roof, 
are semi-oval in shape for a semi-oval shaped roof, 
but they are plain straight for a flat falling roof. Their 
upper ends are fixed on to the ridgepole by ropes and 
nails. For a semi-oval shaped roof, the lower end of 
the sloping beam is sunk into the long beams by the 
side, tanaun, at the base of the roof. That means less 
room for the eaves to hang out. For a flat falling roof, 
the sloping beams extend beyond the side beams 
about a foot and let the eaves hang a foot or more. 
These beams are fixed at regular intervals depending 
upon the size of the roof. 

Similar thinner beams, kantrang, are fixed across 
the sloping beams. These beams begin and end at the 
collar beams. These are placed parallel to the 
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ridgepole on both sides at regular distances. The 
lowest of these beams are chosen to make a kind of 
loft/ceiling where various things can be kept or used 
as attic. There is a keen sense of physics/engineering 
witnessed in these islanders when they check the 
balance and durability of the roof by tying ropes 
across different beams and hanging objects with 
ropes from certain beams of the frame. 


Body of the house 

The finished roof frame is mounted up using two 
temporary poles. The roof is lifted up to the desired 
height. Strong wooden pillars, linpuk, are erected 
from the ground in line at regular distances under 
the base of the lifted roof. Height of the pillars is 
made equal. Beam pockets/passages are made on 
the top into which the roof is brought down and fixed 
permanently. 


Floor of the house 

Floor of these stilt houses are about three to seven 
feet from the ground on separate poles, linpuk cho lai, 
from the ground. Separate frames are made on these 
poles on which small strips of areca nut tree are 
fixed. Bigger planks are also fixed these days in many 
cases. In both the cases fixed gaps are left between 
each strip/plank. This results in good air circulation 
inside the house. Other benefits are, for example, 
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those who have tobacco/nut/pan chewing habits 
(chewing nuts ranks next to breathing for most of 
these islanders) can comfortably spit the juice 
through these gaps. One also can put wastes down 
through these gaps while eating to be eaten by the 
pigs, dogs, and chicken etcetera. The arrangement 
makes it easy to sweep the house. 

The walls are made of wooden planks too. 
Rectangular wooden frames, made fit between the 
floor and the roof are covered with the planks. These 
frames are then either tied of nailed as sidewalls. 

Traditionally, the Nicobarese houses are marked 
as single hall structures. As the population of the 
household increases and if the house is unable to 
accommodate all the people and things, then the 
Nicobarese build similar structure by one of the 
sides. This is purely according to the convenience of 
the family. They sometimes build bridges between 
these constructions. A verandah too is constructed 
as part of these houses. The verandah is mostly used 
to entertain visitors and to sleep during summers. 

Most of the houses have two doors, inkam, one in 
the front and another one of the sides. A wooden 
ladder made of bamboo and cane is placed in front of 
the doors to climb on to the house. Once a person 
climbs onto the house’ they remove the ladder and 
either take it inside or place it by the side so that 
dogs, hens and other cattle do not enter the house. 

Not many houses had windows in the past. 
Nowadays, most of these houses have a window or 
two. Kinds of shutter, fainy, that is, thatched wood 
frames are hinged to the wall over both the windows 
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and doors. These shutters can be placed like awnings 
with the help of supporting poles, tanai Id. During 
excessive wind, the poles are removed and the house 
can be closed. 


Roof thatching 

Thatching of the roof, shutters etc is done using the 
leaves of a Tree Fern kind of plant or nipa palm, rai 
loy. The leaves are thatched in rows very closely to 
make them leak proof. Another layer of grass (lallang) 
is put over these roofs to increase their longevity. 


The cooking hearth 

If a house has two structures as described above, one 
of the halls is used as cooking and dining house and 
the other as sleeping house. 

The cooking stove/hearth has a fireplace, 
rectangular and made of wood on five sides with the 
top open. It is at the far comer at the back of the 
house. Sometime small partitions can be kept to 
separate the hearth from the house. The whole 
structure of the hearth is some two or three feet 
height. The bottom is mostly half of a foot above the 
floor of the house. It is filled to a particular level with 
sand and then ashes. Two to three stoves can be 
arranged in this. Three stones are kept in 
proportional angles to form a stove on which cooking 
vessels are kept. 
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Figure 3.15 Jtii, the hearth. 


The people control the level of fire by taking out or 
adding a few burning firewood. They place the 
firewood outside the stove but within the hearth. 
There is enough space on the hearth to keep 
firewood. This keeps the firewood dry even in rainy 
seasons. They can also place spikes in this stove to 
roast fish, pork, banana etc. 

A cylindrical wooden container is attached to the 
nearby pole to keep these spikes when they are not 
used (Figure 3.15). 


Outdoors 

Houses at PM are not fenced. The immediate 
neighborhood of the house is regularly broomed. It is 
mostly the dry leaves and sometime the cattle 
excretions that need to be cleaned. Brooms with long 
shafts are used for the purpose. 
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Hutches are built beneath the raised platform for 
keeping the cattle. Coconut, areca etc gathered too 
are sometimes stored in these hutches. 

The people tie long strings between the beams of 
the roof or to the trees near their houses from the 
beams. They hang clothes on these strings for drying. 
The strings are also used to dry fishes in sunlight. 

General observations 

Houses at PM and LN are mostly built by one person 
or one family. Buildings like those of the church, 
pastor’s quarter etc have been built together by the 
villagers. Since only a person or a small group is 
involved, house building can extend from three 
months to one year or even more. On one of the 
occasions people have witnessed a house and the 
person who built it getting crumbled together during 
the long process. It is also the reason why some of 
them have remained a joint family for a long time. 

Sometimes materials dismantled from old houses 
too have been used in construction of houses to 
quicken the process. All the poles used in the 
construction have been smashed clear of their bark 
to prevent termites from infecting the poles. Again, 
for most of the wood work during construction the 
Nicobarese use only axe. The axes at PM and LN have 
weightless handles to serve tire purpose. 

No house at PM is painted (except for Mr. Moses 1 ). 
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3.5 Social Institutions 

3.5.1 Adoption 

Adoption is a traditional phenomenon in all of 
Nicobars. Various kinds of adoption take place for 
various reasons at PM. If a family is big and is 
struggling economically, then a relative of them 
adopts a child of the family. Children of sick parents, 
whose parents are physically unable to look after the 
children, get adopted. Childless parents adopt. 
Families without daughters adopt girls and families 
having only daughters adopt boys. Adoption of 
children bom outside wedlock is common. These 
children are either adopted by a different family or by 
one of the parents into their new family. Children of 
divorced couple or widowed partner too are usually 
adopted. Adoption with a kind of co-parenting is also 
possible for certain special purposes like education 
or the medical treatment of the child etcetera. In a 
few cases, families having large farms and houses 
adopt children to help them in the cultivation and 
maintenance of these properties. 

Adoption contract is only oral. In most cases of 
adoption, mother of the house decides that they will 
give their child in adoption. In the adoptive family too 
it is the wife who decides if they will adopt a child or 
not. Except for the last three reasons of adoption 
mentioned, all the other contracts appear to be 
irrevocable, though this fact has to be verified in 
further fieldtrips. The two exceptions can be called a 
kind of kinship fostering than adoption in the actual 
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Figure 3.16 Alisha alias Magdalene (on the laps) with her 
adoptive family 

sense. Sometimes large and economically weak 
parents agree to give the child in adoption as early as 
during pregnancy. In these cases, the adoptive 
parents start taking care of the mother from the last 
stages of her pregnancy. They give nutritious food 
and assist her in household activities etcetera so that 
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the child would be bom healthy. The child, when 
bom, will be theirs de facto. 

Since, in most cases the adoption takes place well 
before the child acknowledges various relationships, 
adoption as a practice is closed at PM. The child does 
not get to know her biological parents. The child 
grows up calling its adoptive parents as the parents. 
During the initial stages of adoption, it has been 
witnessed, all the members of the adoptive family at 
PM and LN seem to spend a lot of time and care 
towards the child to make her feel at home in the 
new home. 

People of the same village or of different villages or 
of different islands can adopt. Whether they are from 
different language speaking groups or not is yet to be 
probed. But it is certainly within Nicobarese 
community. There is no price paid for adoption. At 
PM and LN, a chicken or a piglet is sometimes given 
as a gift token by the families. Both the families 
celebrate the occasion of adoption with a feast. 

The extent to which this can be treated as a ritual 
and the methods of dissolution of adoption contracts, 
if at all there is any, are to be studied during further 
fieldworks. 


3.5.2 Marriage 

Monogamous practice is witnessed during the 
current fieldwork at PM. Before the advent of 
Christianity, if a boy and girl seemed to love each 
other and move together the relationship was 
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regularized into marriage by the captains and the 
elders of the island. It was quite often the case that 
the relationship got noticed after pregnancy. The 
elders of the village will call a meeting where the 
couple and their families will spell out their 
decisions. The affairs mostly ended in marriage. 
Sometimes it has happened that the parents 
disagreed initially but were convinced by the elders. 
In some cases, disagreement over the place of 
residence after marriage resulted in broken 
proposals. The girl or the boy might not have agreed 
to take the partner’s residence in such cases. In most 
cases it is the girl who made the choice of residence. 
If the relationship did not end in marriage then the 
girl and the boy were free for other proposals. 
Freedom to choose between patrilocal and matrilocal 
residence denied the status of families to be a 
primary question in a marriage relationship in these 
islands. As mentioned before, children of the 
premarital affair, in these cases, were either adopted 
by someone in the community or were adopted into 
the new families of the mother or the father. It was 
also the case that sometimes a girl chose to live alone 
with her kids or with her parents. 

After the acceptance of Christianity weddings take 
place in the church at PM according to the norms of 
the church. For three Sundays, banns of the 
marriage proposal are read to let the community 
know and to see if there were any objections. On the 
given day, the priest conducts the wedding service 
and the couple is united in marriage. Relatives and 
friends attend the marriage which is followed by a 
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feast. Last such marriage before this fieldwork was of 
Mr. Thomas’ daughter and Mr. Abel. 

There are still incidences of premarital sex at PM. 
The couple confess at the church before the wedding. 
The future of the child bom out of such an affair is 
decided in the same way as it was done before the 
arrival of Christianity. It should be noted here that 
the islanders attribute no status difference between 
them and the children bom in wedlock. 


3.5.3 Divorce 

Divorce as a practice is official in the community. 
Divorce is mostly sought when one of the partners 
allegedly has an extramarital affair. In pre-Christian 
times, the captains and the elders of the village heard 
both the parties and took a decision. Nowadays the 
matter is referred to the church. The priest of the 
parish refers it to the bishop of the diocese at Car 

Nicobar who then decides on the matter. It is the 
couple, the captains, the elders, and the priest who 
decide about the children of the divorced couple. 

Remarriage of a widowed partner or a divorced 
partner has been almost a norm in the society. 


3.6 Political and social organization 

3.6.1 Tribal council 


Some of these islands have more than one village. 
Elected captains of each village vote to elect a chief 
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captain for the island, a chairman and a secretary 
who constitute the tribal council. Since PM is a single 
village island, three captains are elected by voting for 
a period of five years to serve the people. The Tribal 
Council is recognized as part of the Panchayat Raj 
Institution of the Indian Government. LN has more 
than one village but does not have a Chief Captain or 
Secretary for the island. 22 At the time of this 
fieldwork, it was told that the islanders were 
contemplating to elect a Chief Captain and a 
Secretary. 

Contestants for the posts of the three captains are 
selected and announced by the incumbent captain 
after a meeting in the village. The election date too is 
fixed in the meeting. Canvassing is not allowed for 
the elections. Each contestant is arbitrarily assigned 
a symbol. Polling takes place at the school normally. 
The results are announced on the same day or the 
day after the polling. Last elections for the three 
posts took place in May, 2003. Mr. A. Peter S. James, 
Mr. Barnabas and Late Mr. Titus were elected as the 
three captains respectively. Of these, Mr. Titus was 
the first captain during the previous tenure. The two 
contestants who lost the elections were Mr. James 
and Mr. Kemeul. 


Tribal council and the system of punishments 

The body of captains is the deciding authority on 
matters internal to the island. For issues within the 
island, compensation or punishment is decided in 
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respective cases by this body. At PM, the maximum 
people can be punished is to make the person live 
with the Captain for a certain period until they 
change their errant behavior. Animals are treated in 
the same vein. Dogs, for instance, that catch chicken 
are tied with a coconut shell around the neck. This 
will not allow the dogs to chase the chickens fast. 
The weight around the neck is removed only after the 
dog shows clear signs of resigning from its chicken 
catching attitude. 


3.6.2 Family groups 

Three major families within the PM community form 
the basis of social organization at PM. Lineage 
(descent), kinship and family organization can be 
studied only in the light of this background. The 
present study had not prepared itself for such a 
study and could make only initial etic observations 
about the community. 

By lineage, the PM community is constituted of 
three families: the families of Ms. Vigil, Ms Ruth and 
Mr. Thomas (LI, L2 and L3 respectively). Among 
them, members of L2 and L3 have intermarried. For 
instance, Mr. Thomas Chipu, head of L3 is Mr. S. 
Moses’ (grandson of Ms. Ruth) father-in-law. Mr. 
Livingston, the younger brother of Mr. S. Moses, has 
also been married into this family. Marriage is only 
within the members of the common descent 
(endogamous) in LI resulting in consanguinal 
marriages. Thus, affinal kinship has redefined the 
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community into two groups, family group 1 (FG1 
here onwards) consisting of member of both L2 and 
L3, and family group 2 (FG2 here onwards) with 
member of L2. 

Economically the two groups are almost 
independent. Members of each posses their own 
farms, tools, canoes and outboat to lead independent 
subsistent activities. On an occasion witnessed by 
this researcher, two boats went from the village, one 
of Mr. Silas (FG2) and one of Mr. S. Moses (FG1), to 
see a sunken ship brought by the waves. 
Occasionally one sees Mr. Titycus, of FG2, working 
with Mr. S. Moses to embark copra onto ships. One 
can also see members of both the family groups join 
together in trips GN on outboats. There are two 
grocery shops in the village owned by Mr. A. Peter S. 
James and Mr. S. Moses of the two family groups 
FG2 and FG1 respectively. The two shop owners act 
as the agents for copra trade from PM and LN. Mr. 
Moses’ shop carries the fair price shop permit issued 
by the government. Mr. S. Moses is the supplier of 
monthly ration from the government to the villages at 
PM and LN. Thus one can see members of both FG2 
and FG1 getting ration and a few other things from 
this shop. Members of FG1 also buy things from Mr. 
A. Peter’s shop. 

Village captainship, though won through an 
official election, seems to shift between the family 
groups on a regular basis with a consensus of the 
villagers. 

In the village, the two family groups have placed 
themselves on different sides of an inlet in the village. 
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The houses of FG2 lie towards the south and the 
houses of FG1, towards the north. Exceptions to this 
arrangement are the houses of Mr. Titus, Mr. James 
and Mr. Edmund that lie in the north among the 
houses of FG1. The last two houses were initi all y a 
kind of extensions of the house of Mr. Titus. 

Socially, as seen in previous passages, the two 
groups do not intermariy. Recently, when Mr. 
William’s family (FG1) went with a marriage proposal 
for their son Mr. Cyril with Ms. Monica, daughter of 
Mr. Mathew (FG2), Mr. Mathew refused. 

Any kind of meeting related to FG1 took place at 
the house of Mr. Thomas Chipu. Mr. S. Moses called 
the house their el panam, the community house. It 
was seen during the fieldwork that women from both 
FG1 and FG2 gather at the house during the day 
after housework. They spend time chatting, picking 
up lice from each other’s hair etcetera. This 
socializing of women resembles, in essence, the 
gathering of boys and a few men of both the family 
groups for playing cricket in the evenings. But on 
another occasion when this researcher witnessed a 
volleyball match, it was only among the members of 
the FG2. Volleyball ground as we see in Figure 3.2 is 
at the centre of the southern part of the island. 

On another occasion when the news of the death 
of Mr. Titus (FG2) at the hospital at GN reached the 
island, a meeting was called at the house of Mr. 
Barnabas (FG2), the second captain of the village. 
Events that followed this death may reveal a lot of 
facts about the social life of PM Nicobarese. Mr. Titus 
was an ex-captain of the village. He was the third 
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captain at the time of his demise. He was admitted at 
the Community Health Centre at 30 km point, GN for 
treatment of Tuberculosis. He was admitted in an 
advanced stage of the disease. He passed away when 
he was about to be shifted to the special tuberculosis 
ward in GB Pant hospital at Port Blair, the union 
territory capital. His wife and daughter were beside 
him when he died. The news reached the island 
around 7:00 PM. Once the news reached the island 
through wireless radio of the police, it was conveyed 
to Mr. A. Peter S. James, nephew of Mr. Titus and 
captain of the village and Mr. Moses the shopkeeper 
(FG1). It was a personal shock to Mr. Peter. Mr. 
Moses was seen immediately to go and announce the 
news to all the houses in the village. Then the 
captains and a few elders gathered for a meeting to 
decide on whether and how to bring the body back to 
the island. For a while, they considered buiying him 
at Chiengen village at GN. Some of the islanders, a 
few of them were in fact relatives of Mr. Titus, were 
watching movie at the time they were told about the 
death. They did not consider attending the meeting 
until the movie was over. It was learnt that members 
of both the family groups were involved in arranging 
for the dead body to be brought to the island. The 
body reached the island on the wee hours of the 
second day. People from Kondul and the villages of 
LN along with people from PM gathered at Mr. Titus 
house. Around seven in the morning, the body was 
buried according the Christian customs. Only 
members of FG2 dug the grave and the fenced the 
cemetery. Members of the Mothers Union were 
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present to lay flowers and candles on the grave. On 
both these days in the island, the two shops 
remained closed. No one went out to play. People 
were seen to get less involved in activity like fishing 
until the burial. 

The above facts make it clear that the PM 
community is divided into two family groups. An 
affinal route has almost been closed between the two 
in the past. Trade is open to an extent. Certain 
aspects of some social avenues like marriage or death 
etcetera involve all while certain aspects of the same 
occasions remain exclusive. Both have a lot of 
relatives in the islands of Kondul and LN. But they 
seem not to have much of common relatives among 
them. Until now, the groups seem to agree upon a 
consensus of the village captainship. The best thing 
to learn about this socially divided community is that 
they do not exhibit much rivalry. 

3.6.3 Lineage and kinship 

Kinship, though a universal phenomena, is culturally 
bound. Kinship (fictive) is manifested also because of 
adoption and godparenthood at PM. While the 
former, as seen in Section 3.5.1, is a common 
traditional phenomenon throughout the Nicobars, 
the latter, also a common phenomenon, is a practice 
introduced by Christianity. 

Anthropologists have suggested in the past about 
a matriarchal society in the southern group (Nandan, 
1993). Traces for such a trait can be found in the 
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rituals related childbirth and puberty. These rituals 
require a greater participation of the mother’s kin. 

As for as descent and kinship patterns are 
concerned, at the time of this fieldtrip, PM Nicobarese 
community looks potentially bilateral but 
functionally ambilineal. It can generally be called as 
a bi-local residence system. Marriage is really the 
defining moment. The newly wed choose to establish 
their new home either patrilocally or matrilocally. In 
most cases, the wife makes the decision. Generally, 
the choice is made considering the economic status 
of both the families. They start establishing well- 
defined kinship with the family where they are 
located by participating in horticultural activities, 
house-repairing activities, occasions, feasts, and 
other social and family activities. Lineage too gets 
traced well through this link. 

The following is an example. Mr. S. Moses started 
his family at his wife’s house. They moved into a 
separate house of theirs only after an improvement in 
their economic status. Children of Mr. Moses do visit 
his mother’s house at times. But as a family, they 
gather mostly at his wife’s house on holidays and 
other social occasions. One of the occasions was 
when Arun, second son of Mr. Moses, was to leave for 
school at Little Andaman after summer holidays. A 
dinner was arranged at the house of Mr. Thomas 
Chipu, Father-in-law of Mr. Moses, on the eve of his 
leaving the island to which this researcher too had 
been invited. None of the family members of Mr. 
Moses’ family were there except Mr. Livingston who 
too was a son-in-law of Mr. Thomas Chipu. 
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The kind of development of kinship is not, of 
course, exclusive to the home where the newly wed 
are situated. Even if, for instance, they are located in 
the wife’s house, they do go to the husband’s house 
and get to attend their functions occasionally. Wife of 
Mr. Thomas Chipu, who with her husband lives at 
PM, did go to attend a festival at her mother’s house 
at Kondul during the present fieldwork. 

Another important factor, particularly in L2 of FG1 
is the fact that Mr. Hooly was originally a migrant 
from Penang, Malaysia. Tracing ascending lineage 
virtually comes to an end in a diagram with this 
man. 

It should be noted here that Mr. William the 
younger brother of Mrs. Henna Israel still pays 
regular visits to relatives at Laful Bay, GN, from 
where his mother is supposed to have migrated to 
PM. 

This is another factor contributing to tracing of 
lineage at PM. It involves the relatives of these people 
in the neighboring islands. It is natural to assume 
that families at PM are migrants from the 
neighboring islands. So one should also look to those 
sources and study lineage in the light of the 
migratory patterns still practiced by these people’s 
kin in the neighboring islands. All these things 
provide a perspective in regard to which future 
fieldworks have their task cut out. 

The following is a brief, general picture of a PM 
Nicobarese descent system. 
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Figure 3.17 Descent Diagram of Williams’s family 

The ego in the picture is Mr. William, the ex-captain. 
His mother, Ms. Ruth married Mr. Hilary after the 
death of her first husband Mr. Hooly. Mr. William is 
the son of the first marriage. Mr. William married 
twice. After his first wife Ms. Salomi passed away, he 
married Ms. Norah. Both these wives left their 
respective homes at LN and came to live with 
Mr.Wiliam at PM. Thus his daughters and sons trace 
their descent through him. Only one of his sons, Mr. 
Andrew is married. Mr. Andrew owns farms as well a 
house at PM. As he resides at PM, the native of his 
father, his son is shown to trace descent through 
him. 


Given such a picture of a Nicobarese family, basic 
kinship terms of Nicobarese of PM can be explained 
like this. 


Kinship 

Reference Term 

Father 

famongt 

Mother 

innoy 

Son 

Kauvvut 

Daughter 

Pinlan 

Brother 


Elder brother 

puven 
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Younger brother 

Tav 

Sister 

inkano nyih 

Elder sister 

inkano nyih 

Younger sister 

inkano nyih 

Grand father (father’s) 

ypp 

Grand Mother (mother’s) 

yop 

Grand Father (father’s) 

ypp 

Grand Mother (mother’s) 

ypp 

Grand Son (son’s) 

Halap 

Grand Daughter (son’s) 

Halap 

Grand Son (daughter’s) 

Halap 

Grand Daughter 

(daughter’s) 

Halap 


As it can be noticed from the table, marking of 
gender in kinship terms in ascending and descending 
generations is available at only level. While at some 
place they merge and at some diverge, the difference 
between address and reference terms would be 

available only after a complete analysis . 23 


3.6.4 Family organization at PM 

As evident from Section 3.5, in a Nicobarese family, 
the mother plays an important role in the decision 
making like adoption, buying things for the family, 
sending children to other islands for education etc. 
The women of the house also seem to involve 
themselves in copra making, areca nut drying et 
cetera as equally as their husbands do. They also 
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travel with their husbands to the uninhabited islands 
for copra making. They also accompany the 
husbands for hunting or for collecting firewood. They 
break firewood to be used in hearth along with their 
husbands. Some of them can climb coconut trees. 
They look after cooking and other domestic 
requirements. Washing vessels and clothes are 
mostly a women’s job. Men at these islands also add 
their wife’s name to their initials. Prominent 
examples are Mr. S. Moses and A. Peter S. James. 
Sucy and Agnes are the names of their wives 
respectively. 

Embarking the copra on to the ships involves only 
the men. The husbands also help to cook the 
pandanus and tapioca cakes, preparing ria ka et 
cetera. Both women and men of the house are 
involved in keeping the outdoors clean. Both of them 
go for fishing to prepare food for the day. Both 
women and men in these islands are excellent 
swimmers. This researcher believes this as a fact 
seeing the knowledge of both women and men in 
these islands about the inedible fishes of the sea. 
Building houses and canoes mostly involves the 
husbands. Men seem to excel in carpentry. As seen 
before, they use axe more frequently than any other 
tool of carpentry. 

Both women and men play major roles in bringing 
up a child. Once a child grows, about seven or eight 
years old, the boy or girl start taking interest in copra 
making, fishing etcetera playfully. In a couple of 
years, they make about a gunnysack or two of copra 
during a season. The money for which the copra was 
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sold is given to these kids themselves. They buy 
clothes, walkmans etcetera with this money. About 
the same age, the kids also start giving the fish, 
caught playfully, to their homes. It should be noted 
here that none of these things are taught to these 
children. They pick these things up themselves. Even 
swimming is picked up on one’s own. That they start 
doing the things playfully with the elders makes 
them master an art (of copra making, or canoeing 
etcetera). 

About twelve or thirteen years of age a boy starts 
assisting people in embarking copra. He brings the 
anchored outboat to the shore. He puts the rope 
around the gunnysacks to be lifted onto the ships 
through the pulleys. The boy also starts visiting 
Campbell Bay with elderly friends or relatives. 

Nicobarese youth do not smoke, chew pan or drink 
toddy until they are about seventeen or eighteen. 
Chewing pan is normally picked up before other 
habits. They also start going for hunting during this 
age. 

A man is ready for marriage about twenty-two. 
Normally girls are considered ready for marriage once 
they are nineteen or twenty. 

Nicobarese women and men participate in the 
economic and subsistent activity till their health 
permits. They are actively involved in these activities 
until they are about seventy-five or eighty. Women 
and children are mostly involved in taking care of the 
old at home. Old people who are not in good health 
are confined normally to one part of the house. They 
are attended with care. They pass away in content. 
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They have also been witnessed to bless the family 
before they die. 

Given below is a description of the process of 
childbirth and weaning in a Nicobarese family. It can 
be taken as an instance to initiate a study of the 
different roles played by the members of a family at 
PM. 


Childbirth and weaning 

Childbirth in the Nicobarese community is a 
significant event. Particular customs and rituals are 
associated with pregnancy and weaning. 

First pregnancy for a woman is considered crucial 
among the PM and LN communities. At PM, certain 
fishes are prohibited for a pregnant woman. The 
flower, formed inside the nut once the liquid 
endosperm dries up, too is added to this list of 
prohibited things. She is not supposed to drink the 
tender coconut milk by making a hole through the 
shell. She is supposed to cut open the tender coconut 
to drink the sweet water. The husband mostly 
attends to the domestic duties. Sometimes the 
woman’s mother or sister come as an aid. 

Traditionally, Nicobarese of all the islands had a 
delivery hut in their villages. The hut was actually 
located in the fringes of the village in a secluded 
place. It should be noted that a tiny island and 
village like PM does not have a delivery hut in the 
village. PM’s delivery hut is at Makachua, LN. Her 
mother accompanies a parturient woman to the 
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delivery hut. The husband too stays with the woman 
during labor. In the past, at PM, it has been 
witnessed that elders of the village, both women and 
men, used to be present during labor. It is sure that 
certain elderly women played the mid-wife’s role. It 
may also be that that there were accoucheurs in the 
village, who would be present during the labor, 
though they would help only if there were no female 
midwives. 

Umbilical cord was cut with a bamboo blade in the 
past. The newborn child is bathed with warm water. 
The woman’s mother is supposed to bathe the child 
first. Mother and child remain in the delivery hut for 
a week. Sterilization customs related to the woman 
and the child before leaving the hut is to be studied 
in further fieldwork. 

A newborn child is slept on the stilt house’s floor 
during the first year. The Nicobarese at PM believe 
that it helps the child in the hardening of the neck 
and the portion of the skull at the back of the head. 
The mothers lay folded clothes to serve as cushion. 
They also cover the child with clothes too to keep 
mosquitoes away. Nowadays readymade kid’s 
mattresses and mosquito nets are used instead. 
Mother’s milk, aiha otaun, is preferred for the child 
by the Nicobarese at PM. Recently, in cases where 
the mother is unable to breast-feed her child, the 
people give powdered (dehydrated) cow milk. 

The first feast after childbirth falls with the child’s 
baptism. Babies at PM are christened between three 
to six months. 
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3.7 Ceremonies, festivals and other 
celebrations 

As discussed briefly in the above passages, 
ceremonies in the lives of the Nicobarese of PM and 
LN are mostly related to the social institutions and 
life process like baptism, attaining puberty, marriage, 
adoption, death et cetera. Beyond life processes, one 
can see events like cross-planting at the cemetery, 
ossuary festival etc too are valued much and are 
organized as ceremonies by the islanders. On all 
occasions, feasts necessarily followed the ceremonies. 
Nicobarese of PM, Kondul and the different villages of 
LN gather at one of these places for a kind of reunion 
festival. Though it is a customary event, it is not 
organized regularly at fixed intervals of time. These 
islanders decide the time of this festival randomly so 
that it is celebrated between intervals of an year to 
four. These islanders gathered last at PM in the year 
2000 for such a celebration. 

Leh monyak, All Souls Day, introduced to others 
as Diwali by these islanders, is a major festival 
celebrated in these islands. It is an annual event. The 
islanders light candles in remembrance of their dead 
kith and kin. Lighting candles is the foremost sign of 
this festival and resembles the Deepavali of the 
mainland India resulting in the association. The 
festival otherwise reminds one of the ossuary festival 
that the Nicobarese used to celebrate in the past. The 
ossuary festival was also a customary event in the 
Nicobarese life where bones of their dead kin were 
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excavated and burnt into ashes or used to build 
fetishes (karaev) etc. 

Practice of ethnic rituals related to the ceremonies 
is on a general decline at PM but is more widely 
prevalent at LN and most widely practiced at Kondul 
(Section 3.4.4., 3.4.5.) among the three islands. 
Decline in traditional practices at Nicobars is 
generally attributed to the influence of media, 
religion, modem education et cetera. One cannot 
deny the influence of contact with outsiders too. 
Changes in trend have been noticed as early as the 
beginning of twentieth century. The idea that no 
society can be strictly rigid at any point of time about 
changes in traditions too comes in here. But at PM, a 
different parameter also seems to have worked. The 
small numbers, that is, population, did not let 
‘popular’ beliefs sustain (Kloss, 1902:124). If one 
family violated a belief or norm, it meant a good 
percentage of the population not complying. It meant 
immediate decline and ouster of the belief of custom. 
Others following in depends just upon the visible 
success of the act. 

Apart from these there are many occasions that 
demand, as a wont, a feast for these islanders. A boy 
leaving the island for schools after vacation is such 
an occasion. 

The ethnic rituals associated with these 
ceremonies and other customs related to the festivals 
are to be studied in detail only in further field 
investigations. 
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3.8 Ethnic beliefs and practices 

Much of the ethnic beliefs of the past were directly- 
related to the animistic practices of the islanders. 
The crux of the practices relied upon a Spirit which 
would usher in bad effects for the people’s 
wrongdoings. Some others are related to a folkloristic 
past. 

Some of these beliefs may find a rational/scientific 
reason behind them. Certain fish are not consumed, 
certain others forbidden from fishing itself. A 
particular tree is forbidden to touch even. The 
forbidden fish, for instance, the sea cow, if caught 
will cause uproar in the sea. Belly will swell and 
burst if one eats a black scaled fish in the inlet by 
the side of the cemetery. The forbidden tree, if 
touched, will cause swelling in the part of the body 
that made contact. If leaves or other parts of the tree 
are consumed, that will result in diarrhea, according 
to the islanders. 

Village posts, though commonly heard, were not 
seen at PM during the present fieldwork. The 
islanders at LN keep them near the seashore to ward 
off the Spirit from doing harm. Every village has 
three or four posts on each side of the village. It is 
about a four feet structure. A stem of coconut leaf is 
fixed about a foot inside the ground. About three feet 
above ground, a broad leaf, twig, very tender 
coconut, its leaf etc are fixed. 

The young tender coconut used in the village post 
holds particular value in the spiritual realm of the 
Nicobarese of these islands. The tender fruits do not 
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even have the water in them. Another structure 
where these young tender coconuts are used is the 
decorated poles erected at the venue of stick fight 
competition. There are four poles erected on the 
ground (Figure 3.18). Decorative strings made of 
coconut leaves are hung between them. The tender 
coconuts are fixed on these poles. It should be noted 
here that this researcher could witness the stick-fight 
and the decorative poles when the event was 
organized in front of Mr. Titus’ house. It took place 
just a couple of days before Mr. Titus’ death at 
Campbell bay. It was in the evening. A hearth was set 
up on the side and the fighting took place in front of 
the decorative structure on the seashore. No actual 
enquiiy was done about the motive of organizing the 
event and the method and use of certain materials 
like the leaves, the fruits etcetera. This researcher 
tends to relate it to the animistic past of the islanders 
because the event was organized by the kin of Mr. 
Titus when he was almost on deathbed. 

Of particular significance among ethnic beliefs of 
the past were the fetishes of the ancestors called 
karaev. They were wooden statues that were built in 
remembrance of the ancestors. It was believed that 
they brought blessings to the family if they were kept 
in the houses, karaev were built for both male and 
female ancestors. Sometimes a bone of the ancestors 
was kept in the statue. Clothes used by the ancestors 
were worn over these statues. So they would have, 
for instance, a cap or a sunglass etc. These statues 
were also fed. On festive occasions, food and drinks 
were first given to these statues before the family 
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consumed it. The islanders even gave them 
cigarettes. Most of these fetishes have been removed 
with the coming of Christianity. In some villages, for 
instance, School Point, LN, all the statues in the 
village have been kept confined to one unused house. 

The Nicobarese of these islands remove the ladder 
to the house in the nights. It is said that this is done 
to avoid dogs and chickens entering the house 
(Section 3.4.6). Another belief is that removing the 
ladder would keep way the spirits in the night from 
entering the house. As it has been noted by 
philologists over a century before, it appears that 
names of the kin who have died recently are mostly 
avoided in the language even today. In the past, it 
was believed that this would revoke the dead spirit. 

All such beliefs worked together to find a place for 
shamans in the society in the past. Shamanism in 
these islands would actually require a detailed study. 
While we could see traces of faith practices of the 
past in the village posts and fetishes, no such trace 
was witnessed for shamanism by this researcher 
during the current fieldwork. Shamanism is usually 
associated with 'marginal hunting cultures lacking 
complex technical and social organization' (Rogers 
1952: 53). In the past, too it appears that the 
community had only shamans and not orderly 
priests of any institution. They not only practiced 
sorcery but also healing by using herbs, roots etc. 
Today LN group is yet to produce a priest in the faith 
it has shifted to, though, some of them can 
substitute for the catechist of the Church on 
occasions. Disappearance of shamanism can be 
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attributed mainly to the spread of Christianity, apart 
from modem education and medicine. While in many 
parts of the world shamanism co-existed with 
Hinduism, Islam or any other religion that it came in 
to contact with, it could not co-exist with the new 
religion in this region. While the ideas about the 
spirit world have not witnessed much change, 
shamanism has been overthrown; it is probable, 
because the shamans themselves have embraced the 
new religion. 

3.8.1 Folklorist past 

There is a particular story about the neighboring, 
uninhabited Meroe Island, told in these islands. The 
islanders believe that there used to be people at 
Meroe who spoke a different language from that of 
the Chonai Lamongse. The story of elimination of the 
natives of Meroe was related to a slave at PM. It 
should be noted here that no traces of slavery, or for 
that matter tyranny, has been traced in the cultural 
tradition of the Nicobarese otherwise. Aristocracy too 
is unheard of. The story is significant because it talks 
about a slave and a master. It also talks about a war. 
It also talks about the blacksmith practices, tools like 
furnaces, earthen pots etc. More over it gives PM, 
where scientific studies may point to a recent past, a 
historic past. 
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The story 

The slave of the story was a native of Municko village 
at LN. He worked under a master at PM. The master 
was a tyrant and used to torture his slave. The 
slave’s job was to clean an earthen pot everyday. The 
pot was big. It was so big that it could hold a person 
inside it. The slave used to clean it in seawater. 
Sometimes he also sat inside the pot to clean it. The 
pot used to float on the water due to its size. One 
day, while the slave was sitting inside the pot and 
cleaning, it drifted away in water. The slave thought 
that he would just escape like that. But his master’s 
men noticed that the pot was carrying the man away. 
They brought him and the pot back to the village. On 
another occasion when the villagers were feasting 
and were drunk, the pot started to move. Before the 
slave could realize it was well into the water. The pot 
and the slave took the course of water before it hit 
the ground at some island. To his surprise, the land 
where the pot was washed a shore was Municko, the 
native village of the slave. He described the cruel 
treatment at the hands of the master to his fellow 
villagers. Enraged by what they heard, the villagers 
wanted to take revenge for the ill treatment of their 
friend. Poor senses, much excruciated by the torture 
he endured, the slave by mistake pointed to Meroe to 
his villagers as the place of the tyrant master. 

There lived two brothers, a daughter and a dog at 
Meroe during those times. The peaceful family had 
not imagined even in their dreams what was going to 
befall them that day. The people of Meroe themselves 
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had little expected that they would face such a war 
waged by the villagers of LN. Most of the mistaken 
villagers died as the friends of the slave tried to teach 
them a lesson. The two brothers-daughter-and-dog 
quartet of course did not fall into the enraged LN 
islanders veiy soon. They made a plan to fight out 
the enemy, save their land and themselves. As the 
geography the island suggested that there was only 
one entiy to the island. The strategy of the quartet 
was to keep a big furnace at the entrance used by the 
blacksmiths. The fan of the furnace they placed was 
veiy big. The brothers sharpened its blades to that of 
the battle swords. The fan was run at such a speed 
that the heads of whoever that tried to get in through 
the entrance was chopped off as if in a mill. There 
was absolute bloodshed. But soon, the fan had done 
to its potential and started fall apart. Enemies 
started entering. The brothers were too tired to take 
on them face to face. Not able to withstand the 
enemy they fled the place. With the enemy closing in, 
the brothers, daughter and the dog, running for life, 
ended up on the shore. They jumped into the sea 
where they remain as rocks even today. 

Sand of Meroe still remains red reminding one of 
the bloodshed. The rocks still remain. The villagers of 
Meroe had a lot of hens. Lot of hens are roaming at 
Meroe even today. But people from the LN group do 
not eat them as a custom. One of the customs related 
to visiting Meroe is that a person should not carry a 
machete or a chopper. One has to take bath in the 
sea every morning during the stay at the island. 
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On a visit to Meroe, people are supposed to speak 
only the language of Meroe. Once the canoes cross 
Treis they shift to Meroe language. If they do not 
know the language then they remain silent. Except 
for a few, who sing the songs and ballads in the 
Meroe language, younger generation at PM and LN is 
not picking up this language. 

3.8.2 Ethno-music, games and leisurely activities 

Songs in Meroe language mentioned in previous 
passages and similar songs in Chonai Lamongse 
form the ethno-music of the islands. A few people of 
all the three islands in the LN group sing the songs of 
Meroe fluently. The ethnic songs, in general, are 
quite long. The songs have a repetitive chorus that 
seems to come after every line of a stanza and also at 
the end of a stanza. They cover a good range of voice 
frequencies from low to high. Group singing is also 
possible. People pick up different parts (harmonics) 
during group singing. These songs are sung during 
festivals and celebration. The occasions mostly invite 
drinking. Singing begins as drinking begins. One of 
the reasons for their length is that there is no fixed 
number of stanzas. On the spot improvisation based 
on the mood of the singer of the group is common. 
Most of the times the singers cannot tell what they 
are going to sing before hand. The songs can be 
about a peaceful youth, a lover’s feeling of being 
separated from his ladylove etc. Men and women sing 
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Figure 3.18(1) 
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separately. They can also do light dance movements 
as they sit around the hearth. 

Pig-fighting which is famous in some of the 
Nicobar Islands could not be witnessed at PM and 
LN. Canoe racing too is not an organized event like at 
Car Nicobar or Chowra. The islanders at PM and LN 
have stick-fighting still in the islands. Stick fighting 


(3) cross plantation ceremony (4) stickfighting (5) PM youth 
playing cricket (6) Stick fighting venue 
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is normally organized on the shore. As seen at the 
beginning of this section, decorative poles are erected 
at the venue to announce about the event. Long poles 
with their bark removed are used by the fighters. It is 
like that the two players alternatively throw and 
defend. It does not seem more than a sport. But one 
has to investigate if at anytime in the past stick 
fighting was a martial art. Whatever it is, stick¬ 
fighting is fast losing its attraction to the modem 
games like Cricket, volleyball and foot ball. 

There are two grounds at PM, one for volleyball 
and the other for cricket and football. Youngsters of 
the islands play cricket almost every evening. One of 
them comes and rings a bell to call others around 
4:30 pm. Two teams are picked before every game 
and played. They play cricket with cork ball and 
wooden bat. The islanders have picked up the game 
quite well. Any half volley bowling will be returned 
with a hit over the boundary. Only medium pace or 
spin bowling is allowed. Some of them do not have a 
proper bowling action. A player of the batting team 
does the umpiring. Other mates count the scores. 
They write the scores on the sand. Not many 
spectators are there for these matches except the 
players. 

Comparatively, elders are seen more playing 
volleyball than youngsters. Each point and game is 
played with enthusiasm. A village like Pulo Panja at 
LN has only a volleyball ground. Villages like Infuok 
or Makachua do not have any playground. 

Indoor-games would include cards and board 
games like chess, Chinese chequers etcetera. Among 
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card games, rummy, dus pakaR, and sat pakaR are 
played mostly. The islanders are quite good as chess 
players too. This researcher is yet to witness or 
investigate women playing any of these games. 

General leisurely activities of the women folk 
would include visiting friends, playing with children, 
chatting, fishing, watching movies etc. 

One can also witness children skiing through 
waves at PM. They use poly foam boards or other 
floating boards washed ashore on the island as skis. 

Children go around the village shooting at birds 
using catapult/slingshot. They either use plastic 
catapults washed ashore on the island or make them 
themselves. 

Cycling is something that attracts children of PM. 
They like to go in groups or alone from the volleyball 
court to cricket ground every half an hour during 
holidays. Nowadays all terrain model of bicycles are 
in vogue among the islanders. 

Grown up children go for fishing on canoes. Some 
of them make miniature canoes out of wood during 
leisure. 

Elders of the village fix minor problems in houses, 
canoes and other properties during leisure time. If 
they are free during the day, the elders of the village 
gather in places like the front of Mr. William’s house, 
the two shops et cetera to chat. 

At 5:00 pm power supply begins. Almost everyone 
in the village settles down to watch Television. A lot 
of houses have dish antennas to receive satellite 
signals. They watch only the non-pay channels. They 
also watch films with VCD players. According to Mr. 
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S. Moses there are 24 Television sets and 16 VCD 
players in the village. New movies are brought to the 
island regularly by Mr. S. Moses from an agent at 
Port Blair. They watch movies normally up to 10:30 
pm. The power supply is stopped by 12:00 midnight. 

Another regular leisurely activity is the islander’s 
visit to Campbell Bay, GN. The islanders mostly avail 
the passenger ship service for this. A ship arrives at 
PM and LN in the morning. It touches Kondul and 
reaches Campbell Bay, GN in the afternoon of the 
same day. The islanders visit the market in the 
evening. The ship starts again for Port Blair in the 
wee hours. The islanders return in that trip. 


3.9 Ethnic origin of the Nicobarese of PM 

There are many speculations about the ethnic origin 
of the Nicobarese, in general, and Nicobarese of the 
LN group within the district, in particular. Physical 
features of the people at PM do seem to differ from 
that of the Nicobarese from the northern and central 
groups. According to the northern islanders, people 
of PM and LN are comparatively fair complexioned 
and have sharp facial features. They are not as 
healthy as the northern islanders. Their hair 
composition too shows difference. Agarwal (1964, 
1968) and Ganguly (1976) have scientifically 
observed and attested these differences letting the 
field open for a comparative study. The present 
fieldwork has the following clues for further research 
on the ethnic origin of the Nicobarese of PM. 
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Among the three families discussed in Section 
3.6.2 Ms. Ruth (L2) was a migrant from Laful Bay, 
GN. According to Mr. William, her son, She migrated 
to PM in 1938 because of the frequent wars with the 
Shompens of GN. Mr. Hooly, the first husband of Ms. 
Ruth, is believed as a migrant from Penang, 
Malaysia. 24 He was a merchant and started a shop at 
PM. Mr. Hilary, the second husband of Ms. Ruth, was 
a native of PM. Ms. Ruth married him after Mr. 
Hooly, her first husband, passed away. One of her 
daughters, bom to her and Mr. Hooly, went to reside 
at Penang. In the context of ‘studies on ethnic 
origins’ this fact is a very recent event. However, this 
family is residing at PM from the pre-Japanese years. 

LI (of Ms. Vigil) has a similar picture. Ms. Vigil is a 
native resident of PM. There is no information yet 
about from where her parents came. Her husband 
Mr. Suyo James is believed to have come from 
Minlan, LN. His parents, Ms. Hal and Mr. Munai 
were residents of Pulolo, LN. 

Members of L3 (of Mr. Thomas) are comparatively 
recent migrants to PM from the neighboring village of 
Makachua, LN, just across the sea channel. 

Others who have settled at PM to lead a married 
life are the wife of Mr. Titycus from central group, Mr. 
Philip and Mr. Titien from Car Nicobar, Ms. Salomi 
(late wife of Mr. William) from Anula, LN and Ms. 
Norah, the second wife of Mr. William, from Olinichi 
(Bombay), LN etc. 

A few government officials posted in the islands 
are from central and northern groups. They reside in 
these islands only for appointed periods. They do not 
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own land in these islands. They do not participate in 
the local cultivation activities though they are 
involved in selected subsistent activities like fishing, 
hunting et cetera and a few small-time trade. 

The most important clue in the opinion of this 
researcher for the research on the ethnic origin of 
Little Nicobarese group of people would be then- 
music. As seen before, a few people in the LN group 
of islands speak and sing songs of a language 
believed to have been spoken by the once-residents of 
Meroe Island. As for now, Meroe is uninhabited. The 
songs and the language, in which some of the 
Nicobarese of LN are reasonably fluent, are mostly 
unintelligible to others. Comparative typological 
study of the ethnomusicology, along with poetry, of 
these islands with ethnic groups among the 
Sumatran, Thailand, Malay and Burmese neighbors 
should throw light on the ethnic origin of at least 
some of the islanders. The supposedly crucial 
cultural origin will become evident at once. 


3.10 Conclusion 

The Nicobarese inhabiting the islands of PM, LN and 
Kondul have been termed as Little Nicobarese group 
of islanders in this study based on their speech 
habits. The number of people inhabiting the islands 
counts 150, 348 and 150 respectively. Except for a 
negligible percentage of people from the northern and 
central groups, others in the island speak a mutually 
intelligible language resulting in the grouping above. 
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Chonai Lamongse is supposedly not mutually 
intelligible to the other Nicobarese language groups 
of the district (Rajasingh et al 2005). 

The Union Territory follows a two-language policy 
for administration. Hindi and English are the two 
languages. All the official documents are in either of 
these languages. Most of the official communication 
with the islands is through the wireless radio of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Police. This wireless radio 
communication, at present, can be decoded only into 
English. 25 

Hindi, on the other hand, is the language of 
communication between ethnic and non-ethnic 
groups in the district. Hindi is also used sometimes 
for inter-group communication with the other 
Nicobarese language groups. The people of these 
islands mostly watch the Hindi language programs 
on DD National and DD Metro channels which 
increases their familiarity of the language. The choice 
of these channels is basically because they are non¬ 
pay broadcasts. Apart from these, the islanders have 
a fascination for watching Hindi and action oriented 
English movies. Of late, they are quite willing to trade 
their value systems with what they see in these 
movies. 

Pu, the language of the island of Car Nicobar, is 
used by the Little Nicobarese Group mostly to 
communicate with other Nicobarese languages 
groups. Functional Pu is widely understood in all the 
islands of Nicobar. One example can be the widely 
popular Nicobarese program on All India Radio, Port 
Blair on weekdays. Natives of Car Nicobar constitute 
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a good number of the staff of the education, health 
and other government departments posted in these 
islands. No tools are readily available for these 
officials to familiarize themselves with the local 
language. Thus, for example, the medium of teaching 
in the schools becomes either Pu or Hindi in these 
islands. 

As mentioned in the introduction chapter, Pu is 
also the language of the Church. But rare, exclusive 
words and sentence constructions in the prayers and 
hymnbooks of the church are not well understood by 
most of the Little Nicobarese people. Those people 
who have not traveled outside their island also are 
not much fluent in either Pu or Hindi or English. 

Because of their frequent visits to the Central 
Group and GN, most of the islanders of PM and LN 
can speak Mout and Takahanyi Lang with 
considerable ease. Thus, they shift to these two 
languages respectively to communicate with people 
from these two islands. 

Given this linguistic landscape, the islanders find 
the space for the use of their language shrinking. Lot 
of their cultural practices, traditional beliefs and 
indigenous methods of working out solutions against 
ecological degradation are losing out their 
significance to urbanization, new religion, modem 
education, modem methods of medical treatment et 
cetera. The language is clearly endangered under 
these circumstances. The Nicobarese languages, in 
general, are under threat from the above influences. 
Little Nicobarese people and their language, in this 
case, are further endangered by the other Nicobarese 
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groups within the ethnic groups domain leading to a 
sub-altem condition. 

An interesting thing to study here would be to find 
out what kind of power structures existed between 
the various groups of these islands in the past. The 
focus can be the aspect how the power politics of the 
past did not pose the threats in the degree with 
which it does today. 

Another important thing to consider is the use of 
ethnonyms ‘Little Nicobarese or Southern Nicobarese 
ethnic group’ or ‘Southern Nicobarese Language’. As 
it is obvious, the term ‘Little Nicobarese or Southern 
Nicobarese’ is not from the local tongue. People in 
each of the islands in the group refer to themselves 
as ‘la payyuh Id ita' which can be literally translated 
as ‘people of this place’ or ‘men of this place’. LN 
itself does not get a name in the local language. It is 
sometimes referred to as ‘patai takaruk’ by PM 
Nicobarese which means *big island’. Different 
villages of LN have different native names. That one 
is identifying the indigenous people of these islands 
as ‘Southern Nicobarese or Little Nicobarese Group’ 
itself can be viewed as an indicator of the ignorance 
of the outsiders about the cultural heritage of these 
islands. 

Urbanization has not only threatened the domains 
of language use and certain social practices but also 
the ecology of the islands. Various scientific studies 
have expressed the concern (Daniels, 1996; 
Lamoreaux, 2001; Rao, 1996; Umapathy et al, 2002). 
Urbanization process, for instance, is happening only 
in the human context. New religion too has spread 
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and settled in only in the context of human beings. 
Modem education and medical practices are fast 
catching up again in the same dimension. Lack of 
scientific knowledge of their ecology among the 
islanders and their attitude of favoring the above- 
mentioned modem methods does not help much to 
improve the situation. 

An example can be the demand to facilitate 
transport by laying a concrete footpath from 
Makachua to School Point at LN. Clubbed with this is 
the demand for a jetty to berth ships at PM. These 
constructions are expected to ease the danger of 
getting the copra wet while carrying them in canoes 
through a long route around the nose of LN from 
villages of LN to PM. They would also reduce the 
physical labor put in transporting and then 
embarking the cargo onto ships. But it is obvious 
that it will cause damage of good amount of trees in 
the wild life protected area of LN. The footpath will be 
of particular threat to the long-tailed macaques 
(Macaca fascicularis umbrosa) of LN. It is bound to 
create a division in the canopy and physically put 
boundaries to the habitats of two groups of these 
primates. The macaques may have to get down on 
the footpath while moving between the habitats. 
Primates are important to any tropical ecology for 
their role as seed dispersers and predators, 
insectivores, pollinators and browsers (Singh M et al, 
2001). Macaques, in particular, tend to forage near 
riverbanks and make those places their habitat. It is 
worth noticing that the approved footpath has a tiny 
stream to cross on its way. 
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Damage of coastal sea life, in general, and corals, 
in particular, around PM too is inevitable with the 
construction of a jetty. 

Another example related to the threatened ecology 
of these islands is the use of airguns. On one hand, 
the Nicobarese did not adopt the methods by the 
fishermen of Thailand of bombing the seabed for 
fishing. It is a common knowledge among these 
islanders that availability of fish is scant across the 
border because of the bombing. The islanders are 
proud to have saved their sea life. On the other hand, 
the islanders have started using airguns increasingly 
to kill birds. Hunting birds is a traditional practice. 
In the past the Nicobarese of PM and LN used an 
indigenously made wooden bow and arrow. The 
arrowhead was made of iron. Availability of iron was 
quite rare in the past. Methods of smelting iron 
required quite an effort. All these added to a self- 
restricted use that unless one was sure of killing the 
bird the person would not waste a shot. There was a 
natural balance between the killing and the 
preservation of the species. The balance is lost with 
the cheaply available airgun pellets and the 
islanders’ vogue to hunt the species, especially the 
spotted Nicobar pigeons and the Megapode 
(Megapodius nicobariensis). 

This chapter was a preliminary documentation of 
the practices and methods of the Little Nicobar 
islanders that have not succumbed completely to the 
pressures of modernization or have either re-emerged 
or adapted or adjusted themselves to the new 
demands. 
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Notes 

1 The stay in the field was from 23 rd May to 3 rd July 
2005. The island of Kondul was not visited for 
logistic reasons. 

2 Web: District Administration, Nicobar District, 
‘Nicobar District, Andaman & Nicobar Islands’ : 
httn:/ /www.nicobar.nic.in (10/11/2003). 

3 Web: Falling Rain Genomics, ‘Information on Little 
Nicobar, India’: 
http: / /www .calle.com . 

4 Web: District Administration, Nicobar District, 

‘Nicobar District, Andaman & Nicobar Islands’: 
http://www.nicobar.nic.in/island wise info.ht 
m 

5 As informed by Mr. Moses, however, Justin (1990) 

says that it is absurd to call the loincloth as the 
traditional dress of the Nicobarese people. 

6 lungi, a long piece of cloth wrapped around the 

waist to cover the lower half of the body up to 
the ankles. 
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7 Justin [1990:82] gives January to April as months 

suitable for sun drying 

8 As informed by a government official on this island. 

Also reported in Mathur (1967) in the case of 
Car Nicobar. 

9 V R Rajasingh (personal communication) 

10 The properties of Mr. Moses’ mother, father, sisters 

and brothers, how they got these etc. have to be 
investigated during further fieldworks. 

11 Hounds here refer to any dog trained for the 

purpose and not the particular breed with 
drooping ears by that name. 

12 An observation by Ur. V. R. Rajasingh (personal 

communication) at Chiengen Village, Great 
Nicobar. 

13 At church, the people refrain from chewing paan. 

But immediately after the service one can find 
the priest and the parishioners sit for a round of 
paan. 

14 This research does not attribute any ‘urbanized 

ethnic’ status to the PM community nor does it 
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suggest the community is on the way to attain 
such status. But given the transitional node at 
which the community is placed in, the present 
time has more possibilities for revealing 
elements of the property. At the time of this 
fieldtrip, a study of the changing food habits in 
the southern group of islands is being done by 
Andaman Nicobar Ecology Team. 

15 As informed by Mr. Moses. 

16 Chandi (2003) gives ten terms for the paste of 

pandanus at various stages of preparation. 

17 further investigations required 

18 As informed by the informant Mr. Moses. 

19 A good list of the various wood used in the making 

of canoe and their scientific names is available 
in Chandi (2003). 

20 The first type of houses is convenient for a small 

and poor family like that of Ms. Penina. The new 
kitchen house of Mr. William and Ms. Norah can 
be another example. MR. Daniels house is an 
example for the second type of houses. It is 
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thatched with a layer of tree fern or nipa palm 
and laid with grass. Mr. Thomas Chipu’s house 
is an example for the third type of house. In fact 
one can see a bridge constructed between his 
house and that of his son-in-law Mr. 

Livingstone. 

21 In fact, traditional beehive houses were not there 

at PM even during the voyage of Terrapin (Kloss 
1902). 

22 Trinket is another village where there are captains 

for each village but do not have a Chief Captain 
or Secretary for the island. 

23 The details of a supposed change in kinship 

because of marriage have to be probed only 
during further investigations. 

24 Mr. William, son of Mr. Hooly, has the passport 

still. 

25 Since there was no official linguistic recognition of 

these languages, the Union Territory 
Administration has not begun translating the 
messages into local languages till now. 




4 

Ceremonies and Festivals 
of Great Nicobarese 

V R Rajasingh 


This is only a part of an attempt to describe in detail 
the culture of the Great Nicobarese. 1 The description 
m ain ly focuses on the contemporaneous aspects of 
the various customs, institutions and knowledge 
systems of the people. But, it would take in its fold 
those of past periods also to the extent the sources 
are available. The ceremonies and festivals, 
entertainments, economy, food habit, social life and 
roles, kinship, language and folk narrative and songs 
are considered, for the purpose, as bearers of the 
culture. 2 It is hoped this description would bring out 
of many a facts regarding the people and their 
knowledge system. 3 


Ceremonies and Festivals 

Ceremony is defined, as the behavior required by 
social custom, especially among officials, people of a 
special group. 4 It is an act or series of acts 
performed according to a traditional or prescribed 
form. 5 The Great Nicobarese, it is observed, attach 
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much importance to the social custom that their 
forefathers have bequeathed to them. They practice 
them in eveiy day life with utmost devotion and 
sincerity for their betterment and prosperity. 6 
Different types of ceremonies are found with the 
Great Nicobarese. They are performed at different 
stages of their personal and social life. 7 The family or 
the village captain concerned would take the 
initiative for the performance of the ceremony. 8 The 
Village Council of a village would be the decision¬ 
making body regarding the conduct of the event. 9 
The Pastor of the church would be the performer or 
the administrator of the ceremony. 10 The type of 
ceremony determines the venue, performer and the 
participants. The venue of the ceremony would be 
decorated during the performance of the event. 11 The 
tender leaves of coconut tree Taiyel ala kuk /taijel ala 
kuk/, banana tree Taiyel ala rotpisang /taijel ala 
jstpisei]/ and hemp tree Taiyel ala rotpinynyon /taijel 
ala jatpipporn/ would be made use of for the purpose. 12 

Performance of most of the ceremonies is 
associated with a celebration called festival. 13 
Certain occasions of ceremony are celebrated within 
the limit of a village with the participation of 
members of that village only. 14 But there are others, 
the celebration of which extends beyond the limit of a 
village. Here, the participants for the festival include 
members from all the villages of the Island and some 
times from other islands also. 15 Invitation for the 
festival would either be in oral or print medium 
through personal visit by the members of the host 
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family or village. 16 The invitees for the festival would 
arrive at the host village normally on the eve of 
celebration. They would bring with them their share 
of provisions such as pig, fowl, banana, tuber, rice, 
wheat, cereal, coconut oil etc., for the celebrations. 11 ? 
The number of people going for the celebrations 
would determine the quantity of each of the items. 
The host would honor the invitees with a necklace 
like structure made out of banana leaf by wearing it 
around their neck. 18 The festival house Nyi pinlui /pi 
pinlui/ of the village would form the venue of 
celebration. 19 In case there is no festival house in 
the village, any one of its big houses Nyi taha Ik /pi 
taxaji.’k/ would form the venue. If the village happens 
to be bereft of even any such big house, a reception 
hall Pontal nyi cho komnyen /panta:l pico komprn/ and a 
cooking shed Pamoi kanynyam /pamo:i keppem/ would 
be constructed as substitute. The celebration of 
festivals includes presentation of cultural 
programs. 20 All the cultural programs would have 
the virtues of human life as the central theme. So for 
such events a stage Chu nyi komei /cu pi komei/ would 
also be constructed. Even without these extra 
structures, the celebrations would move forward. 
Because the very purposes for which these alien 
constructions have been thought of would be carried 
out in an ordinary living house. 21 In such cases the 
host would spruce up a portion of the house for use 
as dining hall. The venue of celebration would be 
decorated with tender leaves of coconut tree Taiyel 
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ala kuk /tatjd ala kuk/, banana tree Taiyel ala rotpisang 
/Jtaijel ala jatpiser)/ and that of hemp tree Taiyel ala 
rotpinynyon /taijel ala jatpijipo:n/. 22 All festivals would 
invariably have a festival nasta (breakfast) and a 
festival dinner. 23 The nasta would be served first 
which would be followed by dinner after a gap of 
time. In a way the nasta would start the get together 
and dinner would close it. 24 The nasta would consist 
of tea, with varieties of cakes or snacks made from 
raw materials which are native as well as exotic to 
the island. 25 But the dinner would be full meals 
with special dishes made out of pork of domesticated 
pig. While partaking in the nasta and dinner, they 
would sit on the floor in two rows facing each other 
as to give a rectangular appearance. 26 There would 


Children playing in their 
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hand before and after food. Different age groups 
would spend the interval between nasta and dinner 
differently. The children would spend it in playing 
with peer groups. The youths, some would spend it 
distributing toddy to the guests while others by way 
of extending cooperation to those in the dinning hall 
and kitchen. 27 Yet some others would be spending by 
indulging in either sports or cultural activities. The 
aged would spend time in discussing matters of their 
interest with fellow tribesmen. If the festival happens 
to be such that it entails cultural programs, 
considerable percentage of youth would be on the 
stage as participants in one or other events. The 
other part of the tribesmen including children and 
the aged would form the audience. During the course 
of cultural programs, the host would serve toddy and 
sarbath alternatively till the end of the program as 
drinks to those at the stage as well as in the 
audience side. The celebration of the festivals would 
be inaugurated by the Pastor of the church with a 
small prayer service. 28 All festivals would be of one- 
day affair. But the villages that host the festival 
would wear the festive mood at least a day prior to 
the celebration and hold it on till the last batch of 
guests leave to their respective houses or villages 
after celebration. 29 Before and after celebration, the 
host village would be cleaned of its rubbishes. 30 
Taking into account the various occasions the 
ceremonies are performed and celebrated, they are 
listed here under the following thirteen headings: 31 
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4.1 Naming 

Naming ceremony refers to a series of rituals that are 
performed on a newly bom child in connection with 
its naming. It would be performed within one month 
of the child’s birth. 32 The venue for the event would 
be church. The date would be any date of the month 
as fixed for the purpose. 33 

On the appointed date and time the Pastor 
and church leaders would assemble at the 
designated place inside the church. The place would 
be a little away from the altar. Family members of the 
child would join them. A Godmother would bring the 
child. Two Godfathers would accompany her if the 
child were a boy. 34 If the child is a girl, one 
Godfather and another Godmother would accompany 
her. 35 The child would be attired in white. 36 After 
prayer as per the order of service, the Pastor blesses 
the baptismal water. Again, after prayer the Pastor 
would take the child from a Godfather, Christen it, 
bless it and hands it over to the same Godfather. The 
Godfather/s and Godmother/s would offer special 
offertories for the occasion in the salver placed on the 
table Mes chutahet /mcs cutaxet/. With the benediction 
of the Pastor the ceremony comes to an end. For 
christening, the Pastor would receive the child, only 
from a Godfather. 37 In order to enable the Pastor to 
do so the Godmother who holds the child would hand 
it over to her male counterpart. Like wise after 
naming, the Pastor would hand over the child to the 
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Godfather and he in turn would pass it on to his 
female counterpart. The parents of the child, if they 
haven’t presented themselves as Godparents, would 
be attending the service like any other worshiper. 38 
The occasion would be celebrated as a festival with 
celebration restricted within the village limit. So the 
parents would extend invitation to all the member of 
the village only. If the parents were willing, they can 
merge the naming festival of their child with that of 
another child also. In such instances they would 
reach in advance their share of provisions for making 
the festival breakfast and dinner to the venue. 39 The 
invitees to the celebration may offer gift to the child. 40 
The parents of the child would take the initiative for 
the performance and celebration of the event. Hence 
their economic preparedness would be taken into 
consideration while fixing the date. 41 


4.2 Puberty Chamoho /caimoxa/ 

Puberty ceremony refers to a series of rituals that are 
performed on a girl at the time of her first 
menstruation. It would be performed until the 
occasion would be celebrated as a festival. In normal 
circumstances the festival would be celebrated within 
one month from the date menstruation. 42 The girl’s 
house would be the venue for the ceremony. 

When the girl is found menstruating she 
would immediately be stopped from attending to any 
of her family chores. She would then be made to sit 
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at a designated place in her house near a Taneip 
/taneip/, a pillar to the roof. 43 She would squat on 
the floor Hangnail /xa:r]pi/ over a thick layer of leaves 
Ala rot inlaiyo /ala jet inlaije /. 44 Besides, she will be 
holding a wooden blossoming flower like structure 



Heinynyo /xeipjis/ 
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called Heinynyo /xeippa/ on her shoulder. 45 The 
manner of holding the wooden structure would be 
that its stalk would touch the floor while its petals 
extend upwards beyond her shoulder. 46 The wooden 
structure would be decorated with white and red 
paper or cloth by wrapping over it. 47 This 
ceremonious sitting is termed Atteya kovvi /attaja 
kouui/. 48 She would continue to sit in this posture 
throughout day till the festival in connection with it 
would be celebrated. During this period she would 
not be allowed to go out alone. In very urgent 
situations, the mother or elder sister would 
accompany her. She would be under controlled diet. 
She would abstain from meat and sustain only on 
vegetable items such as rice, cereals, banana, 
pandanus fruit and coconut. 49 Even among the 
vegetable food she would avoid those items that are 
red in color like water from the red variety of tender 
coconut. 50 

The occasion would be celebrated as a festival 
called Pinloi chamoho /pinlo:» ca:moxs/. The celebration 
would extend beyond the village boundary. So the 
parents extend invitation to all families within the 
island and also to the relatives who reside in other 
islands. The invitees greet the girl and present gift. 51 
There would be cultural programs like singing of 
solos and songs, dancing and drama presented by 
the youths of the island. The parents of the girl 
would take the initiative for the performance and 
celebration of the event. Hence their economic 
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preparedness would be taken into consideration 
while fixing the date . 52 


4.3 Marriage Konmeno /kanmems/ 

Marriage ceremony refers to a series of rituals that 
are performed on a pair of adults who agree to enter 
into wedlock. The venue of the ceremony would be 
church. The date and time for the event would be as 
fixed for the purpose . 53 

On the wedding day morning, the bride’s 
relatives would go to the groom’s residence and bring 
him to theirs with his relatives - 54 The Reverend and 
church leaders accompany the bride’s party to the 
groom’s house. The major rituals for the occasion 
would take place in the church when the bridegroom 
and the bride arrive there. They would arrive in 
procession along with relatives and church leaders . 55 
They would be attired in white. The Pastor, as per the 
order of service, conducts the service and solemnizes 
the wedding by administering the following: 

• Leading the parents of the bridegroom and 
bride to tie headbands of white cloth around 
the head of the bride and bridegroom 
respectively . 56 

• Leading the bridegroom and bride holding 
each other by their right hands Kaiche kaivot 
/ka:ice kaivet/. 
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• Leading both the bridegroom and bride to 
exchange marriage vows, golden rings and 
flower garlands Ansokoitaful /ans8koita<{>u:l/. 

• Leading the bridegroom to wear a golden chain 
around neck of the bride. 57 

As the end part of the ceremony the Pastor would 
offer a few of advice to the couple. 

The occasion would be celebrated as a festival 
called Pirildi konmono /pinlo:t kenm^na/. The 
celebration would extend beyond the village 
boundaiy. So the parents extend invitation to all 
families within the island and also the relatives in 
other islands. The couple would be seated in the 
dais. The invitees would go up the dais, greet the 
couple and present gift. There would be cultural 
programs of singing of solos and songs, dancing and 
drama presented by the youths of the island. 
Advising the couple to lead an ideal life would be the 
theme of each of the events. After the cultural 
programs, the mother or the elder sister of the bride 
would lead the couple from the dais to her house. 
The parents of both the bridegroom and the bride 
would take the initiative for the performance and 
celebration of the event. 


4.4 Death 

Death ceremony refers to a series of rituals that are 
performed in connection with the death and burial of 
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a person. The house of the dead and the cemetery of 
the village would form the venue. 

After a person breathed his / her last, the 
body would be kept in his / her house for 24 hours, 
i.e., one day and one night, before its burial. 58 The 
period of waiting might be reduced if all the expected 
kinfolk turn up early. 59 If death happens in a village 
where there is no cemetery, the body would be taken 
to a neighboring village that has one. The body 
would lie in state in the house of the captain till the 
time of burial. 60 It would be kept along the east- 
west direction with head on the eastern and legs on 
the western direction. 61 Three candles would be lit 
and planted behind the head on the floor. The 
number of candle would be two if the dead one 
happens to be a newly bom unnamed child. 62 Words 
regarding the death would be sent to all the houses 
of the village and the island. 

The Pastor of the church, on hearing the news 
would visit the house along with church leaders and 
conduct prayer. He, then depart from the house. 
But the church leaders stay back and continue with 
their singing of songs. They intermittently would read 
selected lessons Haich yd ton ngordk /xaic ja tan qarok/ 
also from the Holy Bible. Mourners from native and 
other villages would arrive and join with those in the 
house. They would bring with them items such as 
candles, incense sticks, flowers and white cloth. The 
flowers would be kept beside the body towards head. 
Under the supervision of the village captain the 
villagers would make a coffin. After giving final 
touches they would bum to flame the remaining cut 
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pieces of wood. On the other hand, with the 
assistance of villagers, a grave would be dug in the 
cemetery along east-west direction. The captain of 
the village would identify the place for the grave in 
the cemetery. 63 If the dead one happens lo be a 
venerable person of the village, a stone structure 
would be built inside the grave to accommodate the 
coffin. 64 In the house, the body would be bathed, 
covered in white cloth and placed inside the coffin. 
The white pieces of cloth brought by the mourners 
would form the material for wrapping. Before 
wrapping, cosmetic products like talcum powder and 
scent would be sprayed upon the body. 65 Male 
members would take active part in coffin making. 
But, it would be the turn of females for bathing the 
body. 66 

The other part of the ceremony, the funeral 
service starts from the house and ends in the 
cemetery. When all the expected relatives arrive or 
the time set for waiting comes to a close, words 
would be sent to the Pastor. The Pastor would arrive 
and conduct the service as per the order. By prayer 
he would first bless the body. Then, the coffin would 
be closed. The flowers that were in the house beside 
the body would be placed over the coffin. Male 
members of the family would carry the coffin on their 
shoulders to the cemetery in a procession Ahala koi 
/axala koi/. The Pastor and church leaders would 
lead the procession with singing of songs. 67 Men and 
women join the procession. 68 As the coffin reaches 
cemetery, it would be lowered down and placed on 
the bank of the grave. 69 The Pastor would now bless 
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the grave. Then, the coffin would be lowered into the 
grave with its head on the western and tail on the 
eastern direction. 70 Before lowering, all the flowers 
that were on the coffin would be kept aside. By 
prayer the Reverend would then submit the body to 
the earth. With the benediction, the funeral service 
would come to an end. People engaged in the digging 
of grave would collect sand Tui angol /Jut anal/ from 
the seashore. They would offer it to the mourners 
assembled at the cemetery to be sprinkled on the 
coffin inside the grave. The grave would be filled up 
with earth and an earthen tomb would be made over 
it. Over the tomb the flowers that were on the coffin 
would be placed. Burning candles and incense sticks 
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would also be planted over it. 71 These candles would 
continue to brighten the grave till the cross planting 
ceremony is performed. The people who gather at the 
cemetery would disperse from there towards the well. 
From there they would go to their respective homes 
after taking a bath. 72 

Back, in the house the candles lit on the day 
of death would continue to bum till the seventh day, 
the day when the cross planting ceremony would be 
performed. Sometimes the candles would be put off 
before the seventh day. 73 Till the cross-planting 
ceremony is performed on the seventh day, none of 
the family members would engage in any of the 
economic activities and there would be a strict 
observance of seven day mourning. 74 There would 
not be any cooking related activities in the house. 
Other members of the village would take care of the 
dietary requirements of the family. 

The family of the dead would take the initiative 
for the performance of the ceremony. 


4.5 Cross planting Anai/akurds 
/a nailakujo:s/ 

Cross planting ceremony refers to a series of rituals 
performed in connection with the planting of a new 
cross on the tomb of a person. The house of the dead 
and the cemetery of the village would form the venue. 
It is performed on the seventh day of the person’s 
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death. 75 It marks the end of the mourning period 
that began with the death of a person. 

The family of the deceased would make a 
wooden or concrete cross with his / her name and 
other details inscribed on it. The cross thus prepared 
would be kept in the house with utmost piety and 
veneration. On the sixth day, in the evening the 
cross would be decorated with flowers. 76 Mourners 
would gather around the cross reminiscing the deeds 
of the dead person. 77 The house as well as the tomb 
would be illuminated with candles. The mourners 
would remain awakened through night. Early 
morning of next day, the Pastor would visit the house 
and by prayer bless the cross. He then would lead 
the family members to the cemetery with the cross. 
After prayer, the cross would be planted at the head 
side of the tomb with inscriptions facing inward. 
Fresh garlands would decorate the cross. Freshly lit 
candles and incense sticks would also be placed on 
the cross as well as on the tomb. 78 

The occasion would be celebrated as a festival 
called Pinloi anailakuros /pinlo:t anatlakuro:s /- 79 The 
celebration would extend beyond the village 
boundary. So the family would invite all the members 
within the island and also the relatives residing in 
other islands. The family members would lead the 
invitees to the tomb. They would give the invitees 
lighted candles and incense sticks. The invitees 
would plant them on the tomb and pay their respects 
to the dead person. The family of the dead would take 
the initiative for the performance and celebration of 
the event. 80 
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4.6 House warming 

House warming ceremony refers to a series of rituals 
performed while occupying a new house for living. 
The venue would be the newly constructed house. 
The date and time would be as fixed for the 
purpose. 81 

On the appointed day and time the Pastor 
would arrive at the house site. Leaders from the 
church would accompany him. The house would be 
decorated. At the entrance, a ribbon of color paper 
would be pasted across the two side pillars of the 
house on both the ends. 82 It would be pasted at 
about the middle of the total height of the pillars. The 
Pastor on his arrival would step up the ladder of the 
house. At a convenient distance from the floor of the 
house he would stand on the ladder and conduct 
prayer. Then he would cut open the garland and 
enter into the house. Church leaders and guests 
would follow him. Inside the house there would be a 
house-warming ceremony service as per the Diocesan 
order of service. During the service the Pastor would 
bless the house by symbolically drawing a cross on a 
wall with his finger. The owner of the house, and the 
invitees who would be closely related to him would 
offer special offertory at the salver placed on the table 
in front of the Pastor. A prayer of blessing would be 
written down in a piece of paper and be pasted on 
the side beam of tanam /tanam /. 83 The paper would 
be pasted in such a way that the prayer written on it 
could be seen and read while being in the house. 
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The occasion would be celebrated as a festival. The 
owner of the house would take the initiative for the 
performance and celebration of the event. The 
celebration would be restricted within the village 
limit. So the owner of the house would invite people, 
residing within the village only. 


4.7 Canoe launching 

Canoe launching ceremony refers to a series of 
rituals performed while launching a new canoe for 
economic activity. The venue would be the seashore. 
The date and time would be as fixed for the 
purpose. 84 

When a canoe is ready in all respects, it would 
be brought to the seashore. The canoe would be 
decorated. On the appointed day and time the Pastor 
would arrive at the venue. Church leaders would 
accompany him. By prayer he would bless the canoe. 
After blessing, he would paddle it into the sea and 
back to the shore. 85 

The occasion would be celebrated as a festival. 
The owner of the canoe would take the initiative for 
the performance and celebration of the event. The 
celebration would be restricted within the village 
limit. So, the owner would invite people residing 
within the village only. 
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4.8 Deepavali day 

Deepavali day ceremony refers to a series of rituals 
performed in connection with the remembrance of 
the dead ones. The venue of the ceremony is both 
church and the cemetery. 86 So, it would be performed 
in those villages that are with a church and 
cemetery. Even if there are villages with either one of 
these, the performance of the ceremony would go 
ahead there also. 87 Thus, out of the 37 88 villages of 
the island only in four the ceremony is performed. 89 
It would be performed on different dates in different 
villages. 90 

The first part of the ceremony would be a 
memorial service in the church. That would take 
place in the morning on the appointed date. It would 
be a Holy Communion one. People in large number 
would attend it. The second part of the ceremony also 
would be a memorial service, but it would start in the 
church and end up in the cemetery. This would take 
place in the afternoon. Before assembling in the 
church for the second service, people would visit the 
cemetery and place bouquet and wreaths at the tomb 
of their relatives. After a prayer, the congregation 
would leave the church in a procession to the 
cemetery. 91 The Pastor would lead the procession. 
The Catechist who would accompany the Pastor 
would hold the cross in his hands. Being at the 
centre of the cemetery amongst the tombs the Pastor 
would continue the remaining part of the second 
service. After the conclusion of service, all those 
assembled in the cemetery would light candles on the 
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tomb of their dear ones. The whole cemetery would 
shine in a pool of lights discharged by the candles. 
The congregation would then return to their homes 
and illuminate their houses with candles. 

The occasion would be celebrated as a festival 
called Inrakachi partye /inbaka:ci pa:pe/. The captain of 
the village would take the initiative for the 
performance and celebration of the event. The 
celebration would extend beyond the village 
boundaiy. So, invitation would be extended to all the 
members of the island and also to relatives residing 
in other islands. 

4.9 Christmas day 

Christmas day ceremony refers to a series of rituals 
performed with respect to the birth day of Jesus 
Christ. It would be observed in the month of 
December every year. The church would form the 
venue of the ceremony. The main rituals for the 
occasion would be two worship services, namely, 
Christmas watch night service and Christmas day 
service conducted in the church. The first one would 
be between 10.30 p.m. of the 24 th and 1.00 a.m. of 
the 25 th of the month. The second one would be 
between 7.00 and 9.00 a.m. of the 25 th of the month. 
The Christmas day service would be a Holy 
Communion service. In both the services the youths 
of the village would sing special solos and songs 
composed for the occasion. Before that, from the 1 st 
of December to the 23 rd of the month the youths of 
the village would sing carols around the village 
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visiting all the houses. 92 They might visit other 
villages and islands also with the purpose. In the 
visiting places, besides conducting carol services in 
the churches if there is one, they would carol in the 
houses also. 

The occasion would be celebrated as a festival. 
But the celebration would be restricted within the 
village limit. So invitation would be extended 
members of the village only. There would be sport 
event of either football or volley ball as means of 
entertainment. The captain of the village would take 
the initiative for the performance and celebration of 
the event. 
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4.10 New Year day 


New Year day ceremony refers to a series of rituals 
performed with respect to the dawn of a New Year. 

The main rituals for the occasion would be two 
worship services, namely, New Year Watch night 
service and New Year Covenant service in the church. 
The first one would be between 10.30 p.m. of the 31 st 
of December and 1.00 a.m. of the 1 st of January. The 
second one would be between 7.00 and 9.00 a.m. of 
the 1 st of January. The New Year Covenant service 
would be a Holy Communion one. In both the 
services the youths of the village would sing special 
solos and songs composed for the occasion. Before 
that, from the 26th of December to the 30 th of the 
month the youths of the village would sing carols 
around the village visiting all the houses. 93 The 
ceremony would be observed every year as per this 
schedule. 

The occasion would be celebrated as a festival 
with celebration restricted within the village limit. So 
invitation would be extended to members of the 
village only. There would be sport event of either 
football or volley ball as means of entertainment. The 
captain of the village would take the initiative for the 
performance and celebration of the event. 


4.11 Easter day 

Easter day ceremony refers to a series of rituals 
performed in connection with resurrection of Jesus 
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Christ. It would be observed on the Easter day every 
year. 

The main rituals for the occasion would be 
three worship services, namely, Easter sunrise 
service, Easter morning service and Easter evening 
service conducted in the church. The first one would 
be between 5.00 and. 6.00 a.m. and the second one 
between 7.00 and 9.00 a.m. The third one would be 
in the evening between 4 and 5 o’clock. The Easter 
morning service would be preceded by a procession 
Inhd evit nyi /inxo: svitpi/ of the congregation around 
the church. It would be a Holy Communion service. 
The Pastor of the church would lead the procession 
along with the Catechist. The Catechist would carry 
the cross in the procession. The other activity of the 
day would be the house visit by the Pastor and the 
church leaders to the home of the sick people after 
Easter evening service. 

The occasion would be celebrated as a festival 
called as Anelo Pinloi Taka Ngi /a:nz\a pinlo:* taka: r]i:/. 
But the celebration would be restricted within the 
village limit. So invitation would be extended to 
members of the village only. There would be sport 
event of either football or volley ball as means of 
entertainment. The captain of the village would take 
the initiative for the performance and celebration of 
the event. 
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4.12 Sports day 

Sports day ceremony refers to a series of rituals 
performed in connection with the conduct of inter¬ 
village match, especially volley ball or foot ball. It 
would be performed every year on the final day of the 
match. The match would begin only after its 
performance. The play ground of any of the villages 
would form the venue. The time and date would be 
the afternoon hours of any day as fixed for the 
purpose. 

On the appointed day and time, the Pastor in 
charge of the village would arrive at the venue. The 
Chairman Tribal Council of the Island and captain 
from participating villages would be present in the 
venue. All the participating team would arrive at the 
playground. They would be in their respective 
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uniforms. 94 The Pastor would conduct a prayer 
service and hit the ball over the playground 
ceremoniously. He would then greet the athletes 
also. The occasion would be celebrated as a festival. 
But the celebration would extend beyond the village 
boundary. So invitation would be extended to all the 
members of the island. The captain of the village 
would take the initiative for the performance and 
celebration of the event. 


4.13 Pig eating 

Pig eating ceremony refers to a series of rituals 
performed in connection with pig eating during the 
celebration of pig eating festival. The festival is called 
as hunting festival also. The desire of the people to 
have a dinner made exclusively of pork of wild pig 
would be the ultimate drive for holding the festival. 95 
Hence, the festival can be celebrated at any time 
without any specific length of interval. It might be 
conducted every month or every quarter or half of a 
year or every year and like that. The date and time 
would be as fixed for the purpose. The captain of the 
village would take the initiative for the celebration. 
The celebration would be restricted within a village 
limit only. So invitation would be sent to all members 
of the village. The Nyi koi um /Di koD um/ would be 
the venue for both celebration and ceremony. 

Observance of the rituals would come into 
force in the early morning of the day itself. 
Designated men would leave their homes early in the 
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morning to hunt wild pig for the celebration. They 
would go barefoot. They would be in their loincloth 
only. 

After successful hunting they return to the 
village with as many pigs as required to meet the 
demand of the day. The pigs thus brought would be 
cooked as large pieces and heaped on the floor of Nyi 
koi um /pi ko» um/. People would sit around the pork 
Molngore no ouchngdre /molnoje naoucnaie/. Then, 
start eating it after cutting into pieces of the required 
size. 

While partaking in the dinner men would 
continue to be in their hunting dress. Women also 
would be in their lungis. But, in addition to lungi 
they would have a cloth Savet ingeyore /sdvDt 
iqejDDe/ on their person’s upper part. 

After dinner they all would have a bath Nga 
sumpun yih ham /r)a sumpun jix xem/. They would not 
use either soap to apply on the body or detergent for 
washing clothes. For the next three consecutive days 
they would abstain from using lemon in the diet. 96 

Nowadays this festival is not being 
celebrated. 97 


Endnote 

1 The term Great Nicobarese refers to the people of the 
Nicobarese tribe inhabiting Great Nicobar Island of the 
Nicobars. Naming has been done on the basis of the out 
come of the Pilot Survey undertaken between August and 
October of 2002. The objective of the Survey was to study 
the language situation prevailing in the Nicobar Islands. 
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According to the Survey the Great Nicobarese are the 
speakers of Great Nicobarese language. 

2 This is in line with the paradigm made use of in Man 
(1883). The paradigm might be expanded with more 
components when the description advances as the aim of 
the description is to explore to its core the cultural heritage 
of the community. 

3 According to Roepstorff (1875) the so-called Shompen 
are the original inhabitants of the entire Nicobar Islands. 
The Nicobarese including the Great Nicobarese are 
migrants to the Islands. 

4 Hornby A S (1985). 

5 Oxford University Press (2000). 

6 This can be inferred from the statement of Mr. Jacob of 
Pulobhabi and Mr. Jacob of Pulopakka villages (cf. Tour 
Diary 2003, noting dated 03.07.03). 

7 Ceremony performed in connection with Naming, 
Puberty, Marriage, Death, Cross planting, etc., that account 
for the personal life of a person is assumed here as that 
related to personal life. Likewise ceremony performed in 
connection with Deepavali, Christmas day, New Year etc., 
that account for the social life of a person is here assumed 
as that related to social life. 

8 In the performance of personal life related ceremony, the 
concerned family would take the initiative. On the other 
hand, if the ceremony were specific to the social life of the 
people the village captain would take the initiative for its 
performance. 

This, irrespective of whether the ceremony is related to 
the personal life or the social life. 
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10 Rituals related to puberty and pig eating is exception to 
this generalization. 

11 Death ceremony is an exception. Neither the house of the 
dead person nor the cemetery would be decorated. 

12 Sometimes, in addition, decoration with color paper 
would also be made. 

13 Death ceremony is an exception. The occasion would not 
be celebrated as a festival. 

14 Certain occasions like naming ceremony, would, 
normally be observed and celebrated without involving 
anyone from outside the village. However, if the host 
family desires people from other villages would also be 
invited. Moreover, if any person whether is a member of 
their community or non-member of their community would 
have happened to be in the village during the time, he or 
she would also be invited. Invitation extended to me and to 
one of my informant by name Mr. Jacob from Pulobhabi 
village both happened to be at the Chiengen village during 
the performance of naming ceremony stands proof for it (cf. 
Tour Diary. 2003, noting dated 22.06.03 as the observation 
of mine). 

15 This is due to the spread of family members to other 
islands because of marriage and of burial of the dead 
persons in islands other than their native ones. 

16 In general, the economic status of the host would 
determine the medium of invitation. If the host family is 
economically well off they prefer print medium. 
Sometimes, the geographical proximity and the extent of 
familiarity the host family have with the invitees, would 
make them prefer oral medium. Take, for example, the 
naming festival. It is celebrated within the village. Even if 
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the host be well off economically, invitation might be made 
to fellow residents of the village orally. 

17 Tour Diary (2003) noting dated 05.06.03 as statement of 
Mr. George and that dated 20.06.03 as statement of Mr. 
Sitaram Boniface of Chiengen village. 

18 When I attended a celebration in the Trinket island of the 
Nancowry Nicobarese language area during my visit to the 
island in the October of 2002, The host family, besides 
wearing a necklace like structure made of banana leaf, a 
piece of 2metre long cloth was also tied lengthwise at the 
back of my neck. 

19 Pig festival is an exception. For the celebration of the 
festival Nyi koi um /pi koi um/ would form the venue. 

20 Cross planting festival is an exception. Celebration of the 
festival does not include cultural programs. 

21 Cf.Tour Diary, noting dated 10.07.03 as statement of 
Sitaram Boniface concerning the manner in which the 
wedding celebration was conducted for her daughters; also, 
my direct observation of the celebration of naming festival 
in the house of Mr. Morise, being a participant. 

22 Cf. endnote 12. 

23 Pig festival is an exception, because, it would have only 
festival dinner, which is of pork of wild boar. 

24 In Nancowry Island it might not be the norm; because, 
during my visit to the Island in the months of September to 
December 2004 I could observe the reverse trend also in 
one of the celebrations. The get together started with dinner 
and closed with nasta 

25 Banana, coconut, tubers etc., are the raw materials native 
to the island. Wheat, milk powder, sugar etc., are the raw 
materials exotic to the island. 
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26 Here is an exception to pig festival. During celebration of 
the festival, people would take part in the dinner by sitting 
around the heaped pork. 

In the dinning hall, womenfolk would assist men. But in 

the kitchen, men folk would assist women. 

28 

Pig eating festival is an exception to it. 

29 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 03.06.03 as 
statement of Mr. Thomas of Chiengen village; also noting 
dated 06.07.03, 05.07.03 and 08.07.03 as statements of Mr. 
Jacob of Pulobhabi village. 

30 Generally womenfolk would execute the cleaning work. 

31 What is presented in the succeeding pages is that which 
were observed and elicited from the Chiengen village, a 
village of the Great Nicobarese in the eastern coast of the 
Island. The village has a mixed population of Great 
Nicobarese and Shompen. As on 10.07.03 the population 
of Great Nicobarese stands as 50 belonging to 9 families 
and of Shompen as 8 belonging to a lone family. But as per 
the Census figures of 2001 Preliminary data, the population 
of the village stands as 41; the data doesn’t mention about 
the ethnic composition of the village. 

33 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 29.06.03 as 
statement of Mr. Jacob of Pulobhabi village. 

33 If the Pastor of the church resides away from the village, 
to suit his convenience a Sunday of the month would be 
chosen. In such a case the event would take place in the 
morning hours after the regular worship service. 

34 Godfathers need not be of married adults. 

35 Godmothers need not be of married adults. 

36 The dress would be modem ones. It is frock for the girl 
child and shirt and trousers for the boy. 
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37 It seems this is not the norm with the people of 
Nancowry Island. During my stay in the Island between 
September and December 2004 I could witness the event 
more than once where in the Reverend receive the child 
from Godmother also; might be due to non-availability of 
adult males to officiate as Godfather. 

38 In extra ordinary situations, the biological father and 
mother of the child too might officiate as Godfather and 
Godmother respectively. 

39 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 22.06.03 as my 
observation. 

40 Normally gift would be dress material for the child. 
Sometimes cash also presented as gift (cf. Tour Diary 2003, 
noting dated 27.06.03 as statement of Mr.Morise of 
Chiengen village). 

41 Because of the poor economic status of the parents, the 
performance and the celebration of the event may go 
beyond the stipulated one month time. (cf. Tour Diary 
2003, noting dated 22.06.03 regarding performance of the 
ceremony and the subsequent celebration of the occasion as 
festival in the case of children of Mr. Morise and Mr. Kakaj 
of Chiengen village after one month). 

42 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 29.06.03 and 
03.07.03 as statement of Mr. Jacob of Pulobhabi village. 

43 The selection of a place near the pillar is to provide 
support to her back when she tries to ease the tediousness of 
sitting. 

44 This is to ease the body heat generated due to prolonged 
sitting. 

45 HSinynyO /xetpjie/ would be prepared anew for the event. 
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46 Keeping this requirement Heinynyo /xei/ipa/ would be 
prepared with required height. 

47 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting in loose sheet page 36 as 
statement of Mr. J acob of Pulobhabi village. 

48 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 07.07.03 as 
statement of Mr.Sitaram Boniface of Chiengen village and 
that dated 08.07.03 as statement of Mr. Jacob of Pulobhabi 
village. 

49 Egg is exempted here from the purview of non-vegetarian 
items (cf. Tour Diary 2003, noting dated 07.07.03 as 
statement of Mr. Sitaram Boniface of Chiengen village and 
also that dated 08.07.03 as statement of Mr. Jacob of 
Pulobhabi village). 

50 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 08.07.03 as 
statement of Mr.Sitaram Boniface of Chiengen village. 

51 The gift for the occasion would be dress material, 
especially lungi, for the girl (cf. Tour Diary 2003, noting 
dated 27.06.03 as statement of Mr. Morise of Chiengen 
village). 

52 Because of economic weakness of the parents and also 
due to unforeseen circumstances, the performance and the 
celebration of the event may go beyond the stipulated 
period of one month. 

53 If the Pastor of the church resides away from the village, 
to suit his convenience, a Sunday of the year would be 
chosen. In such a case the event would take place in the 
morning hours after the regular worship service. 

54 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 09.07.03 as 
statement of Mr. Jacob of Pulobhabi village. This would be 
the case if both the bridegroom and the bride happen to be 
from the same village. If they might be from different 
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villages or islands the groom’s party would be brought to 
the bride’s village a few days in advance. A few relatives of 
the bride would visit the groom’s village for this purpose 
and bring him along with his relatives (cf. Tour Diary 2003, 
noting dated 10.07.03 as statement of Mr.Sitaram Boniface 
of Chiengen village about the visit of Mr. Thomas of the 
same village to Tapong village of Nancowry island to bring 
Mr. Hilton, the bridegroom, along with some of his 
relatives to Chiengen village prior to the marriage date). 
The bride’s family would put them up comfortably in a 
house. On the wedding day morning the bride’s family 
would bring the groom from this house to theirs. 

55 The significance of Best man and his female counterpart 
and their role in the matter would be investigated in the 
succeeding fieldwork. 

56 The significance of the act is yet to be ascertained. But 
while attending celebrations with respect to two ceremonies 
namely, birth hair removing and ear boring in a house at 
Nancowry Island, a member of the house tied a headband 
around my head. When asked about the significance of the 
act, I was told that the host has accepted me to the 
celebrations. 

57 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting in loose sheets page 13 for 
the shape of golden chain. Moreover use of gold ornaments 
such as ring and chain for the said purposes is depended 
upon the economic affordability of the concerned families 
(cf. Tour Diary 2003, noting dated 10.07.03 as statement of 
Mr. Sitaram Bonniface of Chiengen village). 

58 This is to enable relatives from other villages and island 
visit and pay their last respects, (cf. Tour Diary 2003, 
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noting dated 11.06.03 as statement of Mr. Micheal and Mr. 
Jalawa of Pulopakka village). 

59 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 23.06.03 as 

statement of Mr. Sitaram Bonniface of Chiengen village. 

60 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 03.07.03 as my 
observation. 

61 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 06.07.03 as 

statement of Mr. Jacob of Pulobhabi regarding the 
significance of direction in the situation. 

62 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 05.07.03 as 

statement of Mr. Jacob of Pulobhabi village on the 

significance of the number of candles. 

63 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 20.06.03 as my 
observation. 

The venerable persons include generally Chairman Tribal 
Council and First Captain of the village. The other two 
Captains of the village might also get treatment on par with 
the above two. (cf. Tour Diary 2003, noting dated 09.07.03 
as statement of Mr. Jacob of Pulobhabi). 

65 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 20.06 03 as my 
observation. 

66 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 09.07.03 as 
statement of Mr. Jacob of Pulobhabi. 

When I witnessed a funeral procession that was that of a 
newly bom child of 7 days old, the Village Captain led the 
procession and there was neither singing nor praying. 

Children would be in the house under the charge some 
elderly member. 

If the dead happens to be a newly bom non-baptized 
child the grave would be over the grave of its grandparents 
or some elderly persons. 
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70 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 06.07.03 as 
statement of Mr. Jacob of Pulobhabi village for the 
significance of the direction. 

71 When I attended a funeral function at Nancowry Island 
between September and December 2004 I could find amidst 
the flowers, candles and incense sticks, a temporary cross 
was planted on the tomb. 

72 Cf. endnote 63. 

73 It depends upon the economic capability of the family. 
This would not advance the cross planting ceremony before 
the seventh day (cf. Tour Diary 2003, noting in loose 
sheets, page 12 as the statement of Mr. Sitaram Bonniface 
of the Cheingen village). In the case of the death of non- 
baptized children also the candle might be put off before 
the seventh day (cf. endnote 63). 

74 In the case of unnamed children the mourning period 
would be reduced (cf. endnote 63). 

75 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 27.05.03 as 
statement of Mr. George of Chiengen village. In the case of 
non-baptized children they might skip the event (cf. 
endnote 63). 

76 Flowers from forest would be collected in advance. 

77 Cf.Tour Diary (2003), noting in loose sheets, page 12 as 
statements of Mr.Sitaram Bonniface of Chiengen village. 

78 Regarding a memorial service in the church, information 
would be elicited in the coming days. 

79 Normally the festival would be conducted in the village 
where the person is buried. But, if a person would have 
been buried in an island other than his native one, the 
concerned family would prefer to have the ceremony 
performed in that island and the subsequent celebration in 
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the native island. I have witnessed an instance similar to it 
in the Nancowry Island during my stay in the island 
between September and December of 2004. 

The unfavorable economic situation of the family might 
cause delay in the performance and celebration of event on 
the 7 th day from the date of death. Though I could not get 
any such information from this community, I could get 
information of the kind from the people of Trinket Island of 
the Nancowry Nicobarese language group. During my visit 
to the island in October 2002 I happened to witness a 
festival celebrated in connection with the performance of 
cross planting ceremony. By personal consultation with a 
member of the family I came to understand that the event 
was conducted then, two years after the death of the person 
quoting economic reasons for the delay. 

81 Cf. endnote 53. 

82 

“ In the Nancowry Island a string of flowers would replace 
the ribbon. 

83 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 25.06.03 as my 
observation. 

84 Cf. endnote 53. Also cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 
25.06.03 as statement of Mr. Bennett of Pulobhabi village. 

85 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 25.06.03 as 
statement of Mr. Bennett of Pulobhabi village. 

86 Part of the rituals would get performed in the church and 
the remaining in the cemetery. 

87 People of the villages would go ahead with the event 
performing that part pertaining to that venue. For the 
performance of the remaining part, they would join the 
neighboring village with which they share that venue either 
for worshipping or for burying the dead. The ceremony 
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would not be performed in a village, which does not have at 
least one of the venues. 

go 

The number of village is the figure found in the 
Preliminary data of 2001 Census. 

89 They are Pulobhabi, Pulobhaha, Chiengen and Campbell 
Bay (the name of the village yet to be identified). Among 
these, except Pulobhaha which posses only a cemetery, all 
the other three are with both the venues. 

90 , | . 

The different dates are 1st of November for Pulobhabi 
and Campbell Bay, 4 ,h of November for Pulobhaha and 3 rd 
of November for Chiengen (cf. Tour Diary 2003, noting in 
loose sheets, page 12 as my observation and also noting 
dated 13.06.03 as statement of Mr. Evans of Inhinloi 
village). Two reasons are attributed for having the event in 
different days. One is, in order to make available to the 
villages a Pastor to conduct the ceremony. Because the 
ceremony has to be performed with a Pastor and not all 
churches in the island are provided with resident Pastor. 
Among the four villages only two, namely, Pulobhabi and 
Campbell Bay are with resident Pastors. The church affairs 
in the other two villages would be assigned to these Pastors 
by the Parish priest in charge. Accordingly, the Pastor in 
charge of the church in Pulobhabi would officiate as the 
performer of the ceremony in Pulobhaha village and the one 
in charge of that in Campbell Bay would in Cheingen 
village. The second reason for having the ceremony in 
different dates is, in order to enable the members of one 
village to participate in the ceremony of another village. In 
essence, the day is related to All Soul’s Day. Hence, the 
village with resident Pastor would prefer to have the 
ceremony on that day and would not wish to spare him to 
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other villages on that day. That is the reason for having the 
ceremony performed in Pulobhabi and Chiengen villages on 
the 1 st of November which happens to be the All Soul’s 
Day. 

In villages where there was no church the people would 
congregate at a place near the sea shore, would have the 
prayer and from there proceed to the cemetery in 
procession. 

“ The timing of caroling would be from 3.00 p.m. to till 
late night. 

94 Ib ‘ d 

4 Uniform is not a compulsory one. In the volley-ball final 
match I witnessed in June 2003 during my stay in the 
island, the team from Chiengen village was in blue and 
white uniform, while that from Pulobhabi village in red and 
white. There was one more team, the members of which 
were dressed differently in different color. 

95 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 05.07.03 as 

statement of Mr. Jacob of Pulobhabi village. 

96 Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 08.07.03 as 

statement of Mr. Jacob of Pulobhabi village. 

Cf. Tour Diary (2003), noting dated 05.07.03 and 
08.07.03 as statement of Mr. Jacob of Pulobhabi village. 
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Contemplating memes 


‘Examples of memes are tunes, catch-phrases, 
clothes fashions, ways of making pots or of 
building arches’ 

Richard Dawkins 

The picture of two houses at PM that appeared on 
Kloss (1902:124) typically disclosed what laid at the 
heart the community and where they were heading 
towards in the future. PM, for at least about a 
century, is marked by the arched falling roof houses 
than the quintessential hemi-spherical beehive 
houses of Nicobars. While shores of each village at 
the neighboring LN were protected by kummohs 
erected to wade off the evil spirits, two of the three 
lineages at PM do not indulge in constructing 
kummohs for any purpose. On the other hand, it is 
interesting to notice that people of Chowra Island 
construct three kinds of kummohs on various 
occasions even today. 

Car Nicobar is best example of 
accommodating modernization (not without fallouts, 
of course). Both the extant of influences and process 
of the change are directly attributed to external 
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mutants like new religion, formal education, facilities 
provided by Administration etc. PM and Chowra in 
fact bring out the contrast best among the islands of 
Nicobars. PM is something that has its trait evolved 
from within than because of an external influence. 
Both PM and Chowra are geographically small 
islands. Both the islanders have farms in the 
neighboring islands which they regularly visit in 
their canoes. The transport canoes of Chowra are 
some of the best examples of Nicobarese material 
culture. Differences between PM canoe and others 
have been discussed Section 3.4.5. The Chowravian 
canoe are even fed the ritualistic food before their 
trips during the preparation for the pig festival. 
People who were involved in the process of building 
and their friends have a feast after the canoe is made 
at PM. While Chowra has distinction of labor in 
building a beehive house, people of PM have almost 
forgotten the art of building a beehive house. But 
they are excellent in building the arched roof houses. 
Cemetery at Chowra, as seen in section 2.3, is 
situated at au panam near the shore. There is a thick 
wall of trees towards the villages from the cemetery. 
The cemetery is completely open towards the sea. 
People do not walk by the side of cemetery or even 
the shore in the evenings at Chowra. Whenever they 
visit these places, they crush a leaf and smear its 
juice on the body to keep the evil away. There are 
houses on both sides of the cemetery at PM. Ossuary 
practices have ceased to be followed as early as 1902 
(Kloss 1902). 
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The pig festival has probably shifted from its 
original significance. But it has become more 
elaborate and involves the whole community these 
days at Chowra. PM too celebrates an island festival 
along with LN and Kondul. It is less frequent and 
happens once in three or five years. Songs are 
composed and sung by people of LN and Kondul on 
these occasions. They are long and sometimes have 
words that supposedly belong to the language of, the 
now uninhabited, Meroe Island. People of PM enjoy 
them without much getting into composing one. One 
of the reasons why Nicobarese of PM do not compose 
songs may be because their poor knowledge of the 
language of Meroe. There are no commanders like we 
have at Chowra during the singing and dancing 
sessions at PM. Chowra evolved for itself an 
indigenous tribal council to control constant 
production from its low resources and maintain all 
the processes attached by ritualizing them. The 
Council is in charge of celebrating and spending in 
festivals. Occasions like sending the boy for studies 
to Port Blair or Nicobar is an occasion to feast at PM. 
They do not plan a schedule for the year like the 
Chowrites, except things like going to uninhabited 
islands for coconut collection. For a Chowrite, each 
occasion of the calendar is predetermined to 
announce the people how near they have come to 
celebrate the pig festival. As a community, each one 
has been assigned his/her responsibilities at 
Chowra. The individual is at the helm of decision 
making at PM. The Tribal Council is formed to help 
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the needs of the Administration at PM. There arose 
no need for ritualizing life at PM. 

Consider the request of the people to build a 
road through the jungles of LN to Pulo Panja. 
Compare it with the Chowrites not using one of the 
wells the Government built saying that it is polluted 
according to their belief system. Temple (1909) found 
the Chowrites the ‘purest race’ in Nicobars, where 
people ‘practiced sorcery’ and the land remained 
worthy to be called “holy’. 

Finally contemplating, what could become a 
meme and were to be passed on as an inheritable 
trait of culture at Chowra was not considered for the 
same at PM. What is interesting is that it did not 
simply remain ‘unmemetic’ but the same was chosen 
by the generations at PM to become the ‘meme’. The 
‘unmemetic’ of Chowra was the ‘meme’ for PM and 
was replicated through the generations as a socio- 
genetic trait. 

As on the break of the twenty first century, 
Chowra is at the cross roads of My’ and ‘change’. 
Those memes that remained ‘holy’ and ‘sacred’ were 
to be replicated and become memes for community. 
Modernity has already destroyed the economy of 
Chowra by taking the prominence of earthen pots pf 
Chowra and their canoes. It is definitely a trying 
period for the community where the year’s schedule 
controlled by the festival is soon to be seen as 
expenditure because of the detachment of “holy’ or 
‘sacredness’ from the events. PM too could not be 
said to thrive just because the ‘unsacred’ was 
‘sacred’ to them. What they chose at PM is still 
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locally conditioned. Both these communities are 
under the threat of globalization because both chose 
to make something as a socio-genetic trait to be 
inherited. What is under threat is anything that is 
local. This is can be a good point of departure to 
move from this discussion to a bigger discussion. 
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Physical devastation of the magnitude caused by the 
V tsunami of December 2004 surely raised fears of cul- 

* tural devolution in the Nicobars. Unavailability of doc- 
v umentation of the pre-tsunami life and methods of the 
; Nicobarese proved a deterrent to those who were 

involved, in helping the ethnic communities rebuild 
their world. The current volume is the latest descrip¬ 
tion (accompanied by a video documentary) of the 
^pre-tsunami life at three islands, namely, Chowra, 
J/puio Milo and Great Nicobar. The tsunami struck 

* Chowra just fifteen days after the field study forthis 
volume. Among the islands, Chowra and Pulo Milo are 
two of the three pivotal points of culture at Nico- 
bars. The third one. Car Nicobar, is not discussed sep- 

? arately here. This is a growing volume, expected to 
- cover the rest of the Nicobar Islands in the near future 
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